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BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Reporter.) 
TurEspAy, August 28. 


Aut Birmingham is in the greatest possible state of excite- 
ment about Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, #7, and the utmost 
expectations respecting its success are entertained in various 
quarters. So much curiosity has it caused, that nearly every 
musical notability in London—amateur and professor—has con- 
trived to find his way to Birmingham. The town swarms with 
visitors, and every bed in every hotel istaken. The accommo- 
dation, I hear, is everywhere good, but the prices are doubled in 
most places and quadrupled in some. 

Well, Festivals come but once in three years, and these consti- 
tute the innkeepers and landlords’ carnival time. Who can 
blame them for making hay while the sun shines ? 

I came from Worcester on Sunday night by the train, having 
travelled in the morning by coach over the Malvern Hills from 
Hereford—a journey I would strongly recommend to all who 
love scenery in its greatest beauty and variety to undertake. 
The ride from Ledbury to Malvern presents a succession of 
landscapes, which, for picturesque beauty and variety, are, per- 
haps, not surpassed in England. I am not going to describe— 
“ description is not my forte’—but the Hereford Festival three 
years hence will come again with the Birmingham, and should 
the former take precedence—as it has this year (for the first time, 
by the way)—I would earnestly advise all such as are bounden 
from one place to the other—even supposing the railway finished 
from Hereford to Worcester—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished—to take places (outside of course) by the mail, so 
skilfully and meekly driven by the placid coachman and pro- 
prietor (Mr. Meek), and, putting cigars in their pockets, mount 
to the top, and await the unfolding of the wondrous panorama, 
which Nature in all its glory (providing that the sun shines) is 
about to spread before their eyes. Should they follow my advice, 
I wish them the enjoyment of as fine a day as we had yesterday ; 
and then, indeed, they will behold a sight which will not fade 
easily from their recollection. 

We arrived in Birmingham about half-past ten. Yesterday 
morning, about seven o'clock, I was ciate by the braying of 
brass instruments, much more loud than agreeable. The Festival 
is being inaugurated in rather an unmelodious manner, I thought. 
Some ragged boys in advance of a brass band, held flags of 
various nations, and led the way to the station, near which my 


=) hotel is situated. The band comprised four ophieleides, three 


cornet-a-pistons, two drums, a big and a little, and two boys to 
carry the books. The “musicians” were dressed in scarlet, with 
scarlet caps, and, but for their wretched attempts to accomplish 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” I should have supposed they belonged to 
a militia regiment. I understood they were going by rail some 
distance from Birmingham to accompany a gipsy party. 
Yesterday morning I went early to the Town-Hall to hear the 
rehearsal of Mr. Costa’s new Oratorio. On my way,I passed 
the new statue of Sir Robert Peel, erected at the top of New- 
street, midway between Chrisi’s Church and the Town-Hall. The 
statue was then covered, the covering not being removed until 
noon, when the usual inaugural ceremony took place. The site 
is by no means the best in the city. The sculptor is Mr. Peter 
Hollins, a Birmingham man, and the casting in bronze, in one 
piece, was executed by the well-known firm of Elkington and 
Mason, so that the statue is essentially a local production. Sir 
Robert is represented in the act of addressing the House. He 
has knee-breeches and silk stockings, which he never wore in 
the House, and a cloak is thrown over his shoulders in ample 
folds, though he never wore a cloak. Why the knee-breeches 
and why the cloak, the sculptor, Mr. Peter Hollins, can, no 
doubt, satisfactorily tell. The statue is regarded by many as a 
good likeness, but its general merits are very generally discussed. 
For my own part—being no sculptor—I cannot pretend to say. 
If called upon to give an opinion, I should pronounce the statue 
a failure, unworthy of a great city and of a great statesman. 
The face appears to me too old and withered, and the figure 
gives no idea whatever of the portly and full-sized Sir Robert. 








The attitude is decidedly ungraceful, and the patton of the left 
leg in advance, strikingly awkward. But,I repeat, I am no 
sculptor. The statue is placed on a square pedestal of Peterhead 
granite, red and warm in tone, highly polished, and harmonizing 
gratefully with the bronze. Not to return to this subject again, 
I may state here, that the ceremonial of inauguration was brief 
and simple. It consisted merely of a formal conveyance of the 
statue to the Mayor and Corporation, on behalf of the subscri- 
bers, by the Hon. and Rev. G. M. Yorke, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who delivered a spirited eulogium on the character and 
achievements of the illustrious statesman. At least 25,000 
people were present, and the crush in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the statue was dreadful. During the progress of the 
ceremony the rehearsal of Mr. Costa’s Oratorio was going on in 
the Town-Hall close by. 

The interior of this fine monument has been completely trans- 
formed since the last Festival. The building itself is Grecian in 
its exterior, with an Italio-Greek interior, with which Mr. 
Ingram’s decorations are in the most perfect harmony. The 
ceiling is a mixture of Roman and Italian ornaments ; the mould- 
ings are of a Greek character, especially in their arrangement. 
The rosettes are strictly Roman. The ceiling is composed of 
three circles, each divided into four portions, separated by taper- 
ing ribs on which are painted arabesques in the manner of 
Raffaelle, with musical trophies, vases of flowers, and other 
ornaments introduced. Each compartment is again divided into 
nine coffers or sunk pannels; the extreme depth of these being 
painted in rich crimson, with a gold radiating star. The frame- 
work of each compartment is a maize colour, with Roman 
ornaments in soft carmine. The junction of the rib of each 
circle is a Roman rosette of white and gold, with a rich orange 
centre upon a blue ground. The first coffer is painted a — 
maize than the frame-work, with a terra-cotta ornament. The 
next receding coffer is of blue and gold, and the extreme depth 
of crimson and gold. In all there are thirty-six coffers in each 
circle, forming a splendid enrichment for the centre, which 
consists of a sun-light composed of four hundred and thirty 
burners. Of these there are three in the ceiling. The frame- 
work of the ceiling is richly decorated with large rosettes, of 
singular beauty. These are emblazoned with a profusion of gold, 
and relieved with glowing colours. The cornice is white; the 
cantelevers and the mouldings are etched with gold. On the 
frieze around the building is painted the celebrated honeysuckle 
ornament from the temple of Jupiter Stator. The walls are 
Sienna marble, finished in the highest style of art by a process 
which has gained for Mr. Ingram a peculiar pre-eminence. The 
pilasters are highly polished, resembling enamel. The capitals are 
elegantly gilded. The basement of the building is of that peculiar 
grey tint, which brings out in relief the richer hues of the re- 
mainder of the decorations. The front of the galleries is bronze 
and gold. The decorations of the organ correspond with those 
of the building. The framework, excepting the base, is elabo- 
rately gilded; the pipes are of a rich cobalt blue, diapered with 
gold, and the whole presents a mixture of the Greek and Italian 
styles, On entering the Hall, the eye is delighted with its light 
and cheerful aspect. The colours are rich and brilliant, but they: 
are so harmoniously blended that their combined effect is chaste 
as well as magnificent. 

An outline of the programme has already appeared in the 
Musical World. It may, nevertheless, not be superfluous to 
state that the Birmingham Musical Festival is given in aid of 
the funds of the General Hospital, an institution which in every 
respect deserves assistance from the benevolent. The Festival 
—like the Hereford and others—is under the especial patronage 
of her most gracious Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent; 
but—not to speak disloyally—as none of these high personages 
ever condescend to attend the meetings, I do not exactly see 
the value of their “especial patronage.” The presence of Her 
Majesty would effect:a vast amount of good, and render charity 
much more fashionable than it is. The Birmingham Festival of 
1855, however, has’ nothing to complain of on the score of pa- 
tronage. The list of vice-presidents alone—which includes names 
of the highest rank and influence in Warwickshire and the 
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adjacent counties—numbers eighty, with the Right Hon. the Lord 
illoughby de Broke, president, at their head. 

Immense improvements have been effected both in the band 
and chorus. The choral force, which consists of 324 voices, 
comprises 80 sopranos, 80 altos, 82 tenors, and 82 basses. Of 
these nearly two hundred are members of the Birmingham 
Choral Society ; sixty-three are selected from the Royal Italian 
Opera and Exeter Hall; and the remainder are furnished by the 
choirs of Bradford and Yorkshire. Mr. Stimpson, the organist of 
the Town Hall, and chorus-master at the Festival, has been hard 
at work drilling his troops for the last two months; and the 
effects of his zeal and perseverance were shown yesterday at 
the rehearsal of Zi. de the whole force only thirty-five are 
amateurs. As your readers would no doubt like to read a list of 
the band, I enclose the names of the performers. It will be seen 
that the entire orchestra will comprise nearly five hundred 
singers and players. The instrumental force is as follows :-— 


First Violins—Messrs. Sainton, Blagrove, Banister, Bezeth, Browne, 
Carrodus, Case, E. Chipp, Clementi, Cooper, Cusins, Dando, Day, 
Doyle, Goffrie, G. A. Griesbach, H. W. Hill, Jacquin, Kreutzer, Love, 
Pollitzer, ur, Simmons, Streather, Thirlwall, Thomas, Watson, 
Zerbini; Second Violins—Messrs. Watkins, W. M. Blagrove, Bort, 
Bradley, Buels, J. J. Calkin, Deichmann, Egerton, C. Griesbach, 
H. Griesbach, Gunniss, Hayward, Jay, Kelly, Marshall, N. Mori, 
Newsham, Nickel, Payton, Perry, Ries, Schmidt, Shargool, T. Shargool, 
Thirlwall, jun., Tourneur, Westrop, Wilkins; Tenors—Messrs. Hill, 
Alsept, Betts, R. B ve, Boileau, 8. Calkin, Glanvill, Hann, Thomas, 
Thompson, Trust, Venua, Waud, Webb, Weslake, E. J. Westrop, 
T. Westrop, Vordl ; Violoncellos—Messrs. Lucas, Aylward, G. Calkin, 
J. Calkin, H. Chipp, G. Collins, Guest, Hancock, Hatton, Hausmann, 
Paque, Phillips, R. Reed, W. Reed, L. N. Schroeder, Shepherd, Waite ; 
Double Basses—Messrs, Howell, Campanile, Castell, Edgar, Flower, 
Griffiths, Mount, Pickaert, Pratten, Reynolds, Rowland, Russell, 
Severn, Vaudrelan, White, Winsor, Winterbottom; Flutes—Messrs, 
Pratten, De Folly, Nicholson, Tilley ; Oboes—Messrs. Barrett, Nichol- 
son, Malsch, Horton; Clarinets—Messrs. Lazarus, Maycock, Egerton, 
Roxbae; Bassoons—Messrs. Baumann, Larkin, » Waetzig ; 
Trampets—Messrs. Harper, Irwin, Zeiss, Jones; Horns—Messrs. C. 
Harper, Rae, Keilbach, Catchpole; Trombones— Messrs, Cioffi, Antoine, 
Winterbottom ; Ophicleide—Mr. Prosper; Serpents—Messrs. Jepp, 
Standen; Double Drums—Mr. Chipp; Side Drum and Triangle— 
Mr. Seymour; Bass Drum—Mr. Horton; Harps—Messrs. Trust, 
Cheshire, Perry. 

The rehearsal of Mr. Costa’s oratorio yesterday morning gave 
the few who attended in the Town Hall a taste of the quality of 
this gigantic army of instrumentalists and vocalists. Nothing 
coul more favourable. Band and chorus were both pro- 
nounced incomparable, and their execution surprised everybody. 
There was scarcely a hitch from first to last, although some of 
the choruses are extremely intricate and difficult. Of course 
Mr. Costa had taken the greatest possible care that the success 
of his new work should not be endangered by a want of sufficient 
[arene The oratorio has been rehearsed in London and 

irmingham, and the composer himself was present on every 
occasion. ‘What Mr. Costa can do with an orchestra, when he 
pleases, everybody knows; what he has done and will do for 
li, it is easy to surmise. I have no doubt that an immense 
success will be achieved, I listened attentively to the whole 
rehearsal, and the execution was so wonderful, and there is so 
much in the music calculated to please the uninitiated “many,” 
that I should be astonished indeed if the oratorio did not create 
a sensation. The general feeling is evidently in its favour, the 
members of the orchestra nearly all praise it; while connoisseurs 
and amateurs talk vaguely. It certainly stands small chance of 
being “damned with faint praise.” It must be borne in mind, 
however, that a work may be more easily damned with too much 
praise. I hope, for Mr. Costa’s sake, that the journalists, who 
already, on the eve of the performance, have “come out so 
strong,” will at the upshot keep within bounds. Let them 
reserve a few adjectives for Exeter Hall, and spare their allu- 
sions to Mendelssohn and (proh pudor /) Hiindel. 

At the evening rehearsal yesterday, the band and chorus 
scrambled through Mr. Macfarren’s cantata Lenora, and Mr. 
Howard Glover's Tam O'Shanter, in a thoroughly discreditable 
manner, i had absorbed them. Mr. Costa conducted the 





Lenora, and Mr, Howard Glover his own. The last is full of 
life, animation, and character—genuine Scottish character. Men- 
delssohn’s finale to Lorely was rehearsed, and went no better 
than Lenora and Tam O'Shanter. In fact, the chorus have been 
kept exclusively at work on the new oratorio, to which every- 
thing else has apparently been sacrificed. 


Wepnespay Mornin. 


The performance of Elijah yesterday, all agree in pronouncing 
one of the grandest and most perfect ever heard since it was 
first performed in 1846. No praise, however extravagant, could 
transcend what is due to the band and chorus, nor can too much 
be said in favor of the Conductor, who entered heart and soul 
into his task. The effect produced by some of the choruses was 
literally overwhelming, and nothing but the strict (very strict !) 
regulation, interdicting the audible expression of applause at the 
morning performance, prevented the audience from grag 
to their feelings in the most uproarious demonstrations. ny 
who heard those wondrous inspirations: “ Blessed are the men,” 
“ Hear and answer, Baal,” “Thanks be to God,” “ Be not afraid,” 
“Behold, God the Lord passed by,” and “Then did Elijah,” 
declared they had heard them for the first time properly inter- 
preted. It is probable that the magnificent masterpiece of the 
poet-musician never before made so profound an impression on 
a multitude, and there was not one, | feel certain, in the Town- 
Hall, who did not arise from the performance with a beating 
heart and throbbing brain. 

The principal singers were Mesdames Castellan, Viardot, 
Rudersdorf, Dolb and Bull, Messrs. Sims’ Reeves, Weiss, 
Walker, Thomas, Smythson, and Herr Reichardt. These, too, 
in general, are entitled to the highest praise. I never heard 

me Viardot sing with greater purity, taste and expression. 
Nothing could be more irreproachable than her “ Woe unto 
them,” which requires so much care and delicacy. In 
the recitatives of Jezabel, Madame Viardot was admirably 
dramatic. Madame Rudersdorff sang “Hear ye, Israel,” 
extremely well, and, in the trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” the quartet, 
with chorus, “ Holy, holy, holy,” and the quartet, “Oh, come 
every one,” she was careful and conscientious. Madame Castellan 
was in better voice than I have heard her in for years, and the 
Committee have every reason to be satisfied with her engage- 
ment, although Madame Clara Novello is such an undoubted 
favourite at Birmingham. Madame Castellan made a sensible 
impression, in the air of the widow and the subsequent duet, 
with Mr. Weiss, “Give me thy son,” as also in the quartet, with 
Miss Dolby, Herr Reichardt and Mr. Thomas, “Cast thy 
burden.” Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves acquitted themselves 
with their accustomed excellence. “Then shall the righteous,” 
by the gentleman, was as powerful and striking as ever; and “O 
rest in the Lord,” by the lady, had lost none of its simplicity 
and charm. Herr Reichardt distinguished himself greatly by 
his perfect taste and expression in the air, “If with all your 
hearts,” and indeed in all the music in which he took He 
pronounces English better than most foreigners. . Weiss 
the part of Elijah with his usual care and intelligence. 
“there was only one encore—the chorus, “He watching over 
Israel ””—the audience leaving to the President to ask for repe- 
titions just as he pleased. I have little doubt that the immense 
success of yesterday's performance was owing in some measure 
to the oratorio a eard almost from beginning to end with- 
out interruption. Had the President displayed the same for- 
as the audience, he would have deserved the thanks of 
every one present. The encore system is bad at any time, but 
fatal to the perfect appreciation of such a work as Elijah, which 
continually advances in interest to the end, and to stop the pro« 
gress of which interest must, to a certain extent, injure general 
effect. It may be asked, why the President selected for repeti- 
tion the one particular chorus in question? True, that nothing 
could be more finished and exquisite than the execution, while 
the pianissimo at the end surpassed anything of the kind I ever 
heard; but the power, precision, and fire in some of the pieces 
I have just named, were surely quite as worthy of especial 
notice. 


The number of persons present were fifteen hundred and 
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seventy-four, and the receipts, including donations and _collec- 
tions, amounted to £1889 9s.10d. This exhibits a falling off 
from the first morning’s receipts in 1852, when £2304 11s. 1d. 
was realised. The disturbed state of public affairs no doubt has 
exerted a depressing influence on the Festival. Indeed I am 
told by those versed in managerial matters that the Charity will 
not benefit as largely as was expected. 

T have just learned that Mad. Bosio is prevented from coming 
to sing at the Festival from illness, and that there is no one to 
supply her place, the committee having declined Mad. Gassier, 
or Madlle. Marai, offered by Mr. Beale as substitutes. Mad. 
Castellan, has, however, offered to sing all the music of Mad. 
Bosio, and her proposition has been accepted. By this contre- 
temps—*’tis an ill wind that blows nobody good”—more than 
£200 will be saved to the Charity. 

The concert last night provided one novelty of great interest— 
Mr. Macfarren’s cantata, Lenora. The remainder was of the 
stereotyped miscellaneous kind. The band played the overtures 
to the Jsles of Fingal (an imperfect and coarse performance), 
Der Freischiita (a worse), and Masaniello (u brilliant, but un- 
usually noisy performance), which last obtained an encore. 
The introduction of cymbals and two ophicleides into Weber’s 
overture had an effect more novel than agreeable. 

The vocal selection did not present anything remarkable. 
On the contrary, Miss Dolby brought “Over the sea” with her 
all the way from Hereford, across the Malvern Hills, with the 
addition of new and original accompaniments of the orchestra, 
by Mr. Duggan; and Madame Grisi did not leave “Qui la 
voce” behind her; neither did Mario his favourite romance 
from the Favorite; nor Mr. Sims Reeves his quotations from 
Henry Smart’s Berta. Madame Castellan filled Madame Bosio’s 

lace in the programme, and was an admirable substitute. 
here were six encores—Mr. Sims Reeves, in the ballad, “In 
vain I would forget thee,” from Berta ; Madame Grisi, in “ Qui 
la voce,” from { Puritani; Signor Labbache, in “Non pid 
andrai ;” Herr Formes, it “Possenti humi,” from J/ Flauto 
Magico; Signor Mario, in “ Angiol d’ Amore,” from La Favorita; 
and the overture to Masaniello, already cited. One of the 
most interesting performances of the evening, however, was 
the lovely duet, “Bella Ninfa,” from Spohr’s Jessonda, by 
Madame Rudersdorff and Herr Reichardt. 

Of Mr. Macfarren’s fine and poetically conceived cantata, I 
need say nothing to your readers, Its merits have been dis- 
cussed on more than one occasion, in the pages of the Musical 
World. It was very ill performed, although Mad. Viardot 
who sang the part of Lenore—as usual, like a true and zealous 
artist—did full justice to the music of that highly-passionate, 
true-hearted, dreamy, half silly and wholly interesting personage. 
Such a work as Lenore should be heard more than once or twice, 
in order to obtain a true idea of its meaning and intrinsic worth. 
The visitors to these evening concerts, however, have not the 
chance ; and certainly the slovenly performance in question did 
not help their understandings, The principals—Mesdames 
Castellan and Viardot, and Mr. Weiss—however, did all that 
could be demanded of them in their respective parts. The 
applause was enthusiastic at the end, and Mr. Macfarren, who 
was by the side of Mr. Costa, in the orchestra, was honoured 
with a genuine “ovation.” 

In the meanwhile, every individual of musical note in London 
has arrived in Birmingham, bent upon hearing the new oratorio 
of Herr Richard Wagner's predecessor. Dr. Henry Wylde, Mr. 
Charles Horsley, Mr. Henry Leslie, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. 
Henry Smart, Mr. Robert Barnett, Mr. Amott (of Gloucester), 
and many others, in addition to the musical critics of the press, 
are all here. The fate of £li will soon be decided, It is now 
half past ten o'clock. In four hours from this time, the verdict 
of the public, musical and unmusical, will be given concerning a 
work, which, previous to its performance, has, from the combi- 
nation of various circumstances, created in the musical world an 
excitement almost unprecedented, 
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body anticipated, the success of Mr, Costa’s new oratorio yester- 
day was almost unprecedented. I do not remember to have 
witnessed such a demonstration in favour of any individual con- 
nected with the artistic world since the Jenny Lind nights or 
Macready’s last performances. The-enthusiasm displayed in 
1846, when Elijah was first produced here, was at least equalled, 
and Mr. Costa has been placed on a pedestal about half-an-inch 
higher than Mendelssohn, by the people of Birmingham, the 
committee of the Birmingham Festival, and the dignitaries of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. Chacun @ son godt. Mr. Costa 
has cause to be proud of his success, and I only hope it may not 
turn his brain. Something akin to the exhibition of yesterday 
occurred at the Olympic some years ago, when Mr. Brooke made 
his first appearance in London. The audience went frantic, 
and, with some exceptions, pronounced him the successor of 
Edmund Kean. To say the least, they had better have waited. 
It.is ill to swallow one’s own words. The public had to swallow 
theirs, nevertheless. Mr. Brooke is now, by universal assent, 
placed among third-rate actors. I do not compare Mr. Costa 
with Mr. Brooke—Heaven forbid! But surely the extravagant 
praises lavished upon Eli may, by a stretch of imagination, be 
compared to those formerly bestowed on Mr. Brooke. | It is 
easier, however, to account for the favour shown to Mr. Costa, 
who has done a great deal for the Birmingham Festival by his 
talents and energy. An important work from his pen was, 
therefore, entitled to consideration, although attempting some- 
thing out of his line, and although his antecedents counted for 
little. The Birmingham folk, however, detected indications of 
genius in Mr. Costa, or they would never have invited him to 
compose an oratorio-—the most difficult of all tasks for a musi- 
cian—and Mr. Costa must have agreed with the people of Bir- 
mingham, or he would not have accepted the invitation. That 
Mr. Costa applied himself heart and soul to his task I have not 
the least doubt, nor that he has done his best. And this is his 
chief praise. He has laboured conscientiously, and given the 
world the result of his labour, What that may be is a distinct 
question. 

But how to describe a demonstration which baffles deseription! 
Words might be found to afford some idea of the reception 
accorded to Mr. Costa on his entrance into the orchestra; but, 
for the end, the tongue can find no language. How vociferous 
were the cheers, and how long they endured, must be left to the 
reader's imagination. No wonder Mr, Costa was overpowered 
by emotion—he must else have been made of granite. The 
excitement would have disturbed the equanimity of one of 
even sterner mould. When all was finished, four ladies of the 
chorus were deputed to demand from Mr. Costa the gloves he 
wore in conducting Zli,as a memento. The gloves were granted, 
the ladies in question cut them in pieces, and divided them 
among their companions to be worn as insignia during the rest 
of the Festival. 

Of the performance it is easy to speak. The band, chorus, and 
principals, were perfect, from first to last. The execution of Zit 
was almost as wonderful as that of Elijah the preceding day, and 
everything was done that could be done to place it in a favour- 
able light, Never were greater zeal and energy displayed ; one 
feeling only seemed to actuate the mass—that of ding the 
utmost to achieve a triumphant success. 

I cannot speak with confidence of the music, after the un- 
qualified encomiums I have listened to. The merits of Zi, 
nevertheless, are not so universally acknowledged as I was led to 
imagine. There are many who dissent from the general opinion 
of the crowd. While some laud the new oratorio to the skies, 
there are others who criticise it severely, and these are chiefly 
among musicians. My own impression, after two hearings, to 
both of which I paid particular attention, is: that Mr. Costa has 
written an exceedingly clever work ; that he has proved himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the resources of his art ; that he 
has command over the orchestra and writes admirably for voices ; 
that his music is to the purpose; and that he has great fluency. 
Something more than this, however, is required to produce a 
masterpiece (as Eli has been denominated), and this the composer 
does not possess. He displays neither imagination nor origi- 
nality; he is wanting in elevation of style; even when he soars, 
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he cannot sustain himself; and that harmony of purpose, which 
spreads such a halo round the compositions of the great masters, 
is not to’ be found in the new oratorio. But what surprised me 
most was the absence of melody, new or old. The phrases are 
rhythmical and flowing, but I did not catch one original thought. 
This is singular for an Italian—the author, too, of Don Carlos 
and Malek Adel. Did Mr. Costa deem it requisite to abandon 
tune in the sacred oratorio? Ifso, he thought very differently 
from Hindel'and Mendelssohn,- whose sacred works abound in 
“absolute melody.” 

Mr, Costa, however, had much to contend with in the compo- 
sition of Hi, The libretto—if I may so call the book of an ora- 
torio—is bad. The story—a digest of which has already ap- 

ared in the Musical Wortd—is disjointed ; and the incidents, 
ew and far between, are by no. means’ favourable to musical 
illustration. The composer was therefore compelled to give a 
fragmentary shape to his music and to break the interest into 
pieces. There are two situations, however, which offer great 
scope to the musician, and of these Mr. Costa has ‘availed him- 
self melodramatically, © The first is when Eli overhears his two 
sons, Hophniand Phinehas, riotously singing with the women 
assembled at the door of the tabernacle; the second is where 
“Saph”—a valiant warrior of Gath—summons the Philistines 
to battle. Mr. Costa has illustrated both: of these with effect, 
although, as I have said, melodramatically. The employment of 
the tabret—a sort of Indian drum or banjo played with a stick— 
is questionable, at least in sacred music. The second situation, 
the call to. battle, is represented with similar contempt of “seve- 
rity.” The singing, however, of Mr. Sims Reeves and the chorus 
indueed the audience to overthrow the barriers of etiquette, and 
take from the hands of the’ president the assumed right of 
encoring.' With these exceptions the situations are unsugges- 
tive, and the composer, it must be owned, has had up-hill work. 

For many reasons I have refrained from entering into an 
analysis of the music. No doubt a future opportunity will be 
found for an elaborate consideration of its merits. It remains, 
therefore, to speak of the performance, or rather of the effect pro- 
eo. since I have already stated that. the execution was 
perfect. 

The overture and introduction passed off quietly. The first 
encore was awarded to the chorus, “ The Lord is Good,” a round, 
with a simple theme, accompanied by three harps in the orchestra. 
The singing of the chorus, more especially. of the females, was 
inimitable. The chorus of the ungodly revellers, “For every- 
thing there is a season,” was as fine a performance in another 

‘way, and the music is far more interesting and difficult, but the 
President allowed it to pass unnoticed. The solo and chorus, 
“Philistines, hark, the trumpet sounding,” carried everything 
before it, and the audience could not suppress their emotions. 
Mr. Sims Reeves gave the solos with electrical effect, and the 
chorus answered in a voice of thunder. The applause was re- 
newed at the end of the repeat, and Lord Willoughby de Broke 
consented. I forgot.to mention the air for soprano voice, “ Turn 
thee unto me,” immediately following the introduction, a graceful 
and flowing melody, admirably sung by Madame Castellan. This 
really deserved an encore, but the President made no sign. Mad. 
Castellan was encored in the second air, “I will extol. thee,” 
written something after the manner of Hiindel. At the end of 
the first part, the fugued chorus, “ Hosanna inthe Highest,” was 
received with uproarious applause. There are three fugues, or 
attempts at fugues, in the first part—the overture, the chorus, 
“Blessed be the Lord,” and the final chorus. 

The second part opens with a morning prayer for Samuel, 
“Lord, from my bed again I rise,” one of the most attractive 
tunes in the oratorio, written with skill for the contralto voice, 
and exquisitely ee, Pm Madame Viardot. This created a 
genuine impression; Lord de Broke gave the signal for repeti- 
tion, and it was repeated with increased effect. The trio, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord,” sung by Mesdames Castellan, Viardot, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, was applauded by part of the audience, but 
suppressed—the President remaining quiescent—silence, con- 
trary to the adage, giving no consent. The trio—a sort of round, 
with a harp .accompaniment—was sung to perfection. Still 
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better, if possible, was the unaccompanied quartet, “We bless | 


you in the name of the Lord,” by Mesdames Castellan and 
Viardot, Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr Formes, the performance 
of which was irresistible and an encore inevitable. . The orches- 
tral march of the Israelites, which follows, sounds better when 
it is given subsequently to the chorus. The tune is very. primi- 
tive. The chorus, “Hold not thy peace,” is one of the.best 
ee It was a prodigious performance. The air, “This night 

lift my heart to thee’—calm and expressive, but not. very 
original—was entitled to notice on account of Madame Viardot's 
singing, than which nothing could be more artistic and finished. 
The dropping of the voice as Samuel fallsasleep was worthy of 
the greatest of singers. The chorus “No evil shall befall thee,” 
with triple harp accompaniment, was redemanded, chiefly on 
account of execution. The pianissimos.and crescendos were 
managed with wonderful effect. The remainder of the oratorio 
was listened to in silence, but the execution was no less extra- 
ordinary than what had gone before. 

I have scarcely spoken in terms of sufficient praise of the 
principal singers. I have mentioned Madame Viardot, Mr. 
Sims ae and Madame Castelian. Herr Formes, however, 
has a most difficult and ungrateful part in Eli. His music is of 
the same sombre and grave character throughout, and presents 
very few opportunities for efect. The declamatory powers of 
the German basso, however, had frequent occasions for display, 
and of these he made the best use. The recitatives were finely 
given, and the words of the prophet received double force from 
his earnest and impressive are Herr Reichardt had little 
to do, but that little he did well, as usual. He is always pains- 
taking, and always equal to what he undertakes. 

The oratorio of Zi finishes with a fugued chorus, “ Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel,” during the performance of which, yes- 
terday, the audience remained standing. 

I must be brief with last night’s concert, as the morning per- 
formance commeaces to-day half-an-hour earlier—why, I cannot 
say, unless it be that the Messiah occupies a longer time than 
other oratorios, The principal attractions of last evening’s 
programme was Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A major. (the 
“Ttalian”) and finale to Loreley, and Beethoven’s overture to 
Leonora. The symphony was on the whole finely executed, but 
the andante a little too fast. The last movement, the Saltarello, 
went splendidly. I was agreeably disappointed in the finale to 
Loreley, which was infinitely better executed than at the re- 
hearsal, Another and a careful rehearsal would have insured a 
faultless performance. The grandest of the four overtures to 
Fidelio (the so-called Leonora,) left little to be desired. In the 
Miscellaneous Selection there were six encores—Signor Mario 
in a new ballad by Mr. Frank Mori, “ Good morrow ;” Mr. Sims 
Reeves in’ Molique’s “When the moon is brightly shining ;” 
the chorus in Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew’s choral part-song, 
“Philomela sings”—exquisitely sung; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Weiss, and chorus in Purcell’s dramatic piece, “To arms, to 
arms ;” Herr Formes in the comic air, “O! wie will ich trium- 
phiren,” from Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail; and Mesdames 
Grisi, Viardot, and Castellan in the trio, “ Le faccio un inchino,” 
from J7 Matrimonio Seyreto. 

The attendance at the morning performance yesterday was not 
so great as on the first dav, notwithstanding all the excitement 
about the new oratorio. The evening concert, on the other hand. 
attracted a large audience, the receipts verging close on £1,100. 
The performance of the Jessiah to-day will, I understand, bring 
an enormous crowd. Every place in the hall is taken, and three 
hundred tickets are sold, the purchasers of which will have to 
content themselves with standing-room. I shall have time,to 
write but a few lines on my return to be in time for the express. 
Fortunately the Messiah requires no explanatory notice. A re- 
cord of the performance will suffice. 


Txurspay, 3 o’CLock.’ 


I have just returned from the performance of the Messiah, in 
the Town Hall, which was crammed to suffocation in every part. 
Some idea may be entertained of the vast crowd assembled, when 
it is stated that the receipts surpassed by a considerable amount 
those of any day at any formerFestival. No less a sum than£2,808 
odd was realized; the greatest previous receipts having been 
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£2,751 1s. 5d., on the Thursday of the meeting of 1852, the 
Messiah then also being the attraction. 

The execution of Hindel’s great work, on the whole, was no 
less satisfactory than that of Alijah and Hi. The band and 
chorus were magnificent throughout. The paren oy 
were Madame Castellan, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Herr Reichardt, and Herr Formes. 
There were three encores—the chorus, “ Unto us a child is born,” 
the “Hallelujah,” and the air, “ But thou did’st not leave,” by 
Madame Castellan. ‘The performance created a profound sen- 
sation. D. RB. 








HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Reporter.) 
HererorD, Saturpay, Aveust 25TH. 


Tue third concert at the Shire Hall, on Thursday evening, was 
the most successful of the three, four hundred and seventy-six 
persons having paid for numbered seats. The Hall presented a 
pe brilliant appearance, all the rank and wealth of the county 
and neighbourhood attending. The programme had one great 
advantage over those of Tuesday and Wednesday—a symphony 
of Mozart’s was played, and seemed to afford universal gratifica- 
tion. Had the conductor introduced a symphony at each of the 
concerts I think the receipts would have increased. At all events 
it would have elevated the character of these concerts, which, 
though not without pretensions, are open to great improvement. 
I have already told you that the programmes were a the patent 
London Hanover Square Room Annual Benefit kind. 

The selection on Thursday evening consisted of extracts from 
Der Freischiitz, including the overture, the vocalists being Mes- 
dames Clara Novello, Weiss, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss and 
Montem Smith. There were three encores—Mr. Weiss in the 
Bacchanalian song, “Life is darkened,” Madame Clara Novello 
in “Softly sighs,” and the “Bridesmaids’ Chorus” solo, by 
Madame Weiss. The most unexceptionable performance, never- 
theless, was Mr. Sims Reeves’s “Oh! I can bear my fate no 
longer ; ” “The Huntsmen’s Chorus,” too, went far better 
than the “ Bridesmaids’,” but was not redemanded. The over- 
ture was executed better than that of Guillaume Tell, the previ- 

ous night, but was not entirely worthy of the orchestra, almost 
entirely composed from that of Covent Garden. Too little 
attention is paid at this Festival to the conductor, Mr. Townshend 
Smith, who, though a man of enormous zeal, never thinks, it 
appears to me, of holding them with a tight rein. With Mr. 

osta in command, sea ie ganbary pos as have been heard nightly 
at the Hereford Shire would never have occurred. In the 
miscellaneous division of the concert, there were four encores— 
Madame Grisi in “Qui la voce,” (Puritani,) Miss Dolby in 
Mendelssohn’s “First Violet,” and Mesdames Grisi and Clara 
Novello in the duet—“Sul’ aria” (Le Nowe di Figaro), and 
Mr. Sims Reeves in “Come, if you dare.” The symphony was 
the one in E flat, and was on the whole finely played. The band 
evidently, this time, liking their task, and ing a show of 
obedience to the conductor. 

The most remarkable performance at this concert, however, 
was Macfarren’s madrigal, “Maidens, never go a-wooing” 
(Charles IT,), which was positively disgraceful, Not half-a-dozen 
among the singers could read their parts even indifferently. 
Nothing in a concert-room ever went worse. Next Festival, Mr. 
Townshend Smith must look more carefully to rehearsals ; he 
must also exhibit a greater authority, or his bdéon will wither 
in his hands. He is of too mild and lenient a nature to act de- 
spotically, as he ought to do, since the orchestra is composed of 
such unmalleable materials. 

The performance of the Messiah yesterday, as usual, attracted 
the fullest attendange of the week. More than eleven hundred 
persons were present. The collection at the doors, however— 
£201 138, 2d.—fell short of Wednesday and Thursday, the last 
named day producing £215 15s. 11d. The cause of this excess 
is, as I am informed, to be attributed to the performance of 
Mozart’s mass, which brought all the Roman Catholics to the 
cathedral, and induced them to be charitable, As there are 


many wealthy Roman Catholics in the neighbourhood, this is 
more than probable, and no doubt the pleasure of hearing their 
own ritual played in a Protestant Church would lead indirectly to 
sucha result. If the introduction of a mass tends to increase 
the funds of. the charity, the committee would do well to have 
one performed at every Festival, more especially since the réper- 
toire of this class of sacred music contains a mine of wealth 
which has yet to be fully explored. The masses of Haydn and 
Cherubini are among the greatest works of these masters, and 
deserve to be better known. ‘ 

There is little to be said of the performance of the Messiah, 
which, with the means at disposal, went, of course, well. 
Nevertheless, the chorus is not sufficiently numerous. To give 
effect to such works as the Messiuh and Aliyah in the Hereford 
Cathedral, the chorus should be doubled. The “ Hallelujah” 
chorus, though carefully sung, fell flat, and the two grand 
choruses, usually so striking, “ All we like sheep,” and “ Unto 
us a child is born,” fared little better. The principals, however, 
were alladmirable. I never heard Mr. Sims Reeves sing with 
more power. The air, “Behold and see,” was a model of ex- 

ressive singing, and thoroughly embued with the Hiandelian 
eeling. It was encored. “Comfort ye, my people,” and “Thou 
shalt dash them to pieces,” were anes Encores were 
also awarded to Madame Clara Novello for her fine rendering of 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth ;” to Miss Dolby, in “It was 
despised”—a highly chaste performance ; and to Madame Weiss, 
in “ How beautiful are the feet”—excellently sung. It is only 
just to state that Miss Moss (a pupil of Miss Dolby, we believe) 
sang the air, “If God be for us,” in a most e manner. 
This young lady has a pleasing voice, and —- well, but she 
must acquire a de more warmth of expression, without 
which much accomplishment may go for nothing. 

The total sum—arising from donations—to be devoted to the 
charity, reckoning what has been forwarded since the close of 
the Festival, and what may be anticipated from various quarters, 
will not, I understand, much exceed £800, the smallest contribu- 
tion since 1834, when the collection realized no more than 
£676 11s, This is rather curious, if the enormous pre-boastings 
about the result of the present meeting are taken into consider- 
ation. The receipts from the sale of tickets, moreover, are 
hardly expected to balance the expenditure, which has been 
much heavier than last time, so that, in a pecuniary sense, the 
Hereford Festival of 1855, compared with other Festivals, can 
hardly be set down as a success— and this, in spite of the new 
railways since 1852. The Worcester contribution of £60—from 
the interest of property funded when George III. visited the 
Worcester Festival—will, if it arrives, increase the sum total in 
favour of the charity ; but this is an item independent of the 
direct profit accruing from the exertions of the Hereford manage- 
ment, and ought not to be taken into account. 

Of the grand dress ball at the Shire Hall last night, I am not 
in a condition to send you a report. On entering the Hail, I 
presented my ticket, as usual, and entered the room, when a 
nor tapped me on the shoulder, and requested to know if 

belonged to the London press, I told him 1 had that honour; 


whereupon he expressed a desire that I should follow him to the 
orchestra, whither he had received orders to show eee 
was 


the press who might think proper to attend the b 
indignant to remonstrate—“ surprise held me mute”—so I left, 
convinced that the stewards of the Hereford Festival were not 
by any means courteous to strangers, and this was my last im- 
pression of the Meeting of the Three Choirs in 1855. OD. R. 








Sienor F. Baprau, formerly m r of the Havannah 
troupe, in which M es Tedesco, Bosio, Signori' Marini, 
Salvi, etc., first appeared before the public of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, died lately in the first-named city. 

A Mops. Stace Manaczr.—Shiel, on one occasion, under- 
took himself to instruct the actors. “Now, observe,” said he, 
“here's Mr. Young ; here’s Mr. Kemble. Well, the guard comes 
on ; Mr. Young draws his sword, and finds he has not got i 
This Hibernian explanation became a jocular tradition of the 





green-room—Rev. Sydney Smith's Memov's. 
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PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Fourcenturiesand-a-half had well nigh elapsed since an English 
monarch set foot in Paris. “Henry the Sixth, in infant bands 
crowned King of France and England,” was the last reigning 
sovereign of the British who had visited the fair capital of 
France. Son of that “star of England” Henry the Fifth, and 
of Katharine of France, he was anointed king of the one realm 
at Westminster Abbey, and of the other at Notre Dame. Four 
centuries and a-half! Then, painting, sculpture, music, poetry, 
and philosophy ; all that adorns and beautifies existence, all that 
raises man above the brute and makes him little lower than the 
angels, seemed to have perished with the Greeks from whom 
they derived their birth. One beacon light alone shone in the 
English firmament, where the star of old Dan Chaucer shed its 
solitary ray; but, with that exception, thick clouds had for 
centuries enveloped Europe in the mist and fog of the dark ages. 
Raphael and Michel Angelo had not yet, with magic pencil and 
chisel, produced those masterpieces of art, which have rendered 
their names immortal, and which are the despair of modern 
painters and sculptors. Shakspere had not unfolded the secret 
recesses of the human heart, nor Racine proved the capabilities 
of his country’s language, when illustrated by the pen of a true 
— Dante’s divine comedy was yet unwritten, Spenser and 

ilton were still unborn, and centuries were to elapse ere France 
produced her great lyric poet, him whose every song appeals to 
some chord, some sympathy, some generous feeling of his 
countrymen, the still fiving and immortal Beranger. Beethoven 
and Mozart, Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, connect the past with 
the present in the history of music, and prove how slow was her 
revival, and how tardy her awakening; centuries after the sister 
arts of painting, sculpture, and poetry, had been brought to 
perfection. 

Four centuries and-a-half! Then, the chivalry of France had 
succumbed to the bows and bills, the spears and lances of merry 
England; a treaty united the conqueror to the daughter of the 
conquered, and gave the fair realm of France to English rule. 
But the day of retribution was near, and the Maid of Orleans 
appeared on the scene. Like lions after slumber, the whole 
manhood of France rushed to arms, and with the death of Talbot 
the English domination ceased for ever. And now, after cen- 
turies of war and ages of strife, appears in the city of Paris 
another sovereign of England, and she, too, represents the 
union of England and France. But it is no hollow treaty, 
no fruitless triumph, no state marriage, which now knits 
together with bonds of steel these fosterers of the fine 
arts, these protectors of civilization, and this vanguard of 
mankind. Forno mere personal advantage, with no mean motive, 
with no petty desire, have they assumed those weapons which 
they never wield save in victory, and which have so long hung 
idle in their sheaths. To roll back the tide of barbaric con- 
quest, to protect the weak against the strong, to prove that 
might no longer makes right, and that the will of the oppressor 
shall not further prevail, is the noble aim which now animates 
France and England. And while the admirals from the Baltic 
announce the destruction of Sweaborg, and the electric wire 
flashes the news of victory from the Crimea, the sovereign of 
England arrives in the capital of France, the guest of him who so 
ably directs the destinies of his country. Of her reception, it 
would be idle to speak, for what words could paint the boulevards 
streaming with banners and flaunting with flags, the bright sky 
overhead by day, and the many coloured lamps by night, the 
military salute of the troops, the loud hurrahs of her numerous 
subjects, and the more subdued, but equally cordial greeting of 
those of her ally, 

One week has the Queen of England spent in Paris. She has 
visited Notre Dame, where Henry VI. of England was crowned; 
and the Sainte Chapelle, founded by Saint Louis; the Louvre, 
whence Catherine de Medici witnessed the massacre of the 
Huguenots; and the Tuileries, from which the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. was dragged to his prison, and which Louis Philippe 
quitted as Mr, Smith ; the Bastille, whose column commemo- 





that of legitimacy ; and the Place Vendéme, whose pillar cele- 
brates Napoleon’s victories ; she has been entertained at the 
Hotel de Ville, the head quarters of the Fronde and of all 
other insurrections ; and has witnessed a féte in the magnificent 
saloons which Louis XIV. erected at Versailles. She has made 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of her kinsman, James IL, at St. Ger- 
main, and visited the spot where Napoleon’s remains rest 
under the dome of the Invalides. These monuments has she 
seen which remind her of the past, which teach a moral from 
which even monarchs may profit, and in whose stones many a 
sermon may be found. 

But if the past history of France, as told in her palaces 
and pillars, her churches and museums, be instructive and 
suggestive, her present history is no less remarkable. Queen 
Victoria has seen in the exhibition of industry a true and lasting 
monument to peace, stronger than brass, more durable than 
marble. She has seen that though France be engaged with 
England in a gigantic struggle against the Colossus of 
the north, she has not been unmindful of the mechanical 
and fine arts. She has beheld the new buildings which adorn 
the streets, the numerous bridges which span the Seine, the rail- 
ways which are gradually covering the country, developing its 
resources and stimulating its industry, the Louvre to whose com- 
pletion the last touch has just been put, and the Palais de Justice 
which has risen pheenix-like from its ashes. She has heard the 
national anthem of England performed by French troops, and 
cheered by French lungs, and has seen that in the capital of 
France the same enthusiastic greeting has everywhere awaited 
her which was awarded to the French Emperor in the capital 
of England. And thus have old animosities, false prejudices, 
and so-called “natural antipathies,” been buried in the grave 
of the Russian war, and the blood of Alma, Inkermann, and 
Balaklava has cemented an alliance pregnant with future benefit 
to both nations. 

In the arrangement of the fétes, and plan of the entertain- 
ments given in honour of Queen Victoria, the drama and music 
have held a prominent part. On the Monday after her arrival 
Les Demoiselles de Saint Cyr was performed at Saint Cloud by 





‘ filled the princi 
| the Empress, 


| the Queen’s express request. Regnier and the Mesdlles. Brohan 
1 parts. On Tuesday the Queen and Emperor, 
rince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess Royal paid a state visit to the Grand Opera. Nothing 
could canal the brilliancy of the audience, which included all 
that is famous in the political, fashionable, literary, and artistic 
world of Paris. Every one was in full dress, and the ladies 
resplendant in diamonds and jewels. As the two stars, Cruvelli 
vam Alboni, could not shine together in the same sphere, or per- 
form in the same opera, and as the Emperor was naturally de- 
sirous that his distinguished guest—herself no mean proficient 
in music—should hear both, it was determined to have a 
concert and the ballet of the Fonti, Accordingly a concert was 
given, in which Cruvelli, Alboni, Roger, Gueymard, etc. took 
part, and acquitted themselves admirably. Rosati was charming 
as ever in “La Fonti,” and the performances passed off with 
great éclat. At the conclusion of the ballet a transparency 
of Windsor Castle occupied the back of the stage, and the whole 
of the artists came forward to sing “ God save the Queen.” The 
audience rose, and high above band and chorus were heard the 
glorious voices.of the two great singers Cruvelli and Alboni. At 
the conclusion of your national anthem the enthusiasm of the 
audience burst all bounds. It was encored vociferously, and the 
Royal and Imperial party quitted the theatre, amid the same 
demonstrations of delight which had greeted their arrival. 
On Wednesday the actors of the Gymnase gave Le Fils de 
Famille, at St. Cloud. On Friday the Queen and Emperor 
visited the Opéra-Comique, where Auber’s charming opera of 
Haydée was performed, Maddle. Lefebvre filling the principal 
part. M. Perrin was determined not to be outdone, and 
strengthened the chorus for this occasion, by uniting that of the 
Théatre-Lyrique with the regular establishment of the Opéra- 
Comique. The whole scene, as regards the audience, was but a 
repetition of that of the Grand-Opéra, and the Queen, who 
was looking remarkably well, was radiant with smiles. and 





" Tates alike the fall of the dungeon of the old monarchy, and 


happiness, 
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No accident has occurred to mar this long-expected visit, no 
unforeseen event has thrown a damp upon the fétes. The news 
from the seat of war has been all that could be desired, the 
weather brilliant and lovely, such as ever accompanies her 
Majesty in her tours, and the aspect.of the people most satis- 
factory. The workmen are in full employment, labour is in 
good demand ; and it was with a happy heart and well-filled 
stomach that the blouses of the Rue Saint Antoine greeted 
Queen Victoria, as she drove through a quarter famed in days 
gone by for its antipathy to crowned “het 

Tke Duke of Saxe Coburg’s new opera of Santa Chiara will 
probably not see the light before the end of the year, although 
Roger was engaged expressly to “create” the principal part. 
The Queen’s visit has thrown all minor novelties into the shade, 
and now that she will not be present at its début, the rehearsals 
are pressed with little vigour. Meanwhile the operas and theatres 
are making more money than at any previous period on record, 
and are compelled to turn away thousands every night. 
This is the more satisfactory as the summer and autumn are the 
dull seasons in Paris, and those theatres which remain open 
during the hot weather, are generally compelled to play to empty 
houses. Novelty there is none, for Les Vépres Siciliennes aud the 
Prophéteat the Grand-Opéra,and L’ Etoile du Nord, Les Diamants 
de la Couronne, and Le Chien du Jardinier at the Opéra- 
Comique, afford an ample banquet to the strangers and provincials 
hear anes the boulevards, the cafés, the restaurants, and the 

otels, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Reviews of several new publications are unavoidably postponed 
for the present, owing to a press of other matter. 

Mr. Freperick Crane’s communication shall appear in our 
next number. 

Entuvstast.— We cannot publish the paper forwarded to us, having 
already dismissed the subject in question, 

ErratumM.—For clergyman, in the article on Cathedral Music 
(No. 33), read clever man. 
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Ere these lines reach our readers’ hands, the two great 
Festivals of Hereford and Birmingham will be things of 
the past ; M. Costa will have waved his baton for the last 
time ; the last note will have died away in the noble Hall 
which Birmingham—setting an example that might be 
advantageously followed by other towns—has reared as a 
suitable abode of the gentle goddess of melody ; the last 
of the eminent “London professionals,” as some of our 
proyincial contemporaries love to designate them, will have 
packed up his or her portmanteau or carpet bag, as the case 
may be ; and the last pound will have been exacted, and paid, 
as the charge for occupying, during the space of three or four 
days, some miserable garret, which, in non-Festival times, 
would be dear at five shillings per week. The two events now 
constitute a portion of musical history, and every one who 
cares anything about the matter can, if he was not himself 
present, learn the minutest details connected with them, 
thanks to the ability, judgment, and hard work of the gen- 
tlemen sent down by the London press as “ special correspon- 
dents”—of whose character and position some, at any rate, 
of the stewards of the Hereford Festival do not seem to 
entertain a very exalted or very correct idea. We suppose, 
however, that a vague report of the existence of a class of 
persons entitled “ penny-a-liners”—a very respectable class, 


by the way—has, at some period or other, penetrated to 
Hereford, and that the stewards, or steward, whose direc- 
tions with regard to our special correspondent caused the 
latter to leave the ball room—without, mirabile dictu, 
begging to’ be allowed to stop, even if, to do so, he were 
obliged to assist in serving out the ices—had an idea that 
the gentleman who, for his musical ability and talent, was 
selected by a London paper to furnish it with criticisms on 
the works of the greatest. masters that ever lived, and the 
performances of some of the greatest executionists of the 
present day, both vocal and instrumental, was usually em- 
ployed in supplying spirited reports of the metropolitan 
police courts, or a full and accurate description of the “ most 
awful conflagration which broke ont, etc.” whenever there 
did not happen to be a Festival claiming his attention. 

Of the details of the late gatherings it is not, therefore, at 
present, our intention to speak. These will afford us a 
theme at some future time. Our object now is to offer a 
few general remarks that have been suggested to us by the 
doings of the last fortnight. 

How many of the thousands who have just visited Here- 
ford and Birmingham would have done so, had the means of 
transit been less easy !—How manyjwould have stopped away? 
To the first question, we think we are justified in replying, 
Nearly all; and, to the latter, Hardly any. We have been 
led to interrogate ourselves as, above, from having read in 
the pages of several of our contemporaries that the Festivals 
were greatly advantaged by the railways. Now, with all 
due deference to the opinions of others, we do not think that 
this is correct—at least not unconditionally so. People do 
not go to Hereford or Birmingham, or any where else, simply 
because the place happens to boast of a railway. There 
must be something at the farther end of the railway to 
induce them to take their places at the opposite extremity. 
That something, too, must be attractive. For instance, we 
do not believe that the announcement of a series of lectures on 
the Chinese language, or even a three days’ Musikfest, entirely 
composed of the productions of the Man of the Future, 
would occasion any considerable rise in the price of the 
necessaries of life or the rent of third-floor-backs. No! 
that which fascinates people, that which—as the mountain 
of load-stone attracted the iron in Sinbad’s ship—draws 
them from the extreme nooks and corners of these realms, 
aye, and, if report speaks true, even from beyond the seas, 
is the force of genius—of musical genius, as exemplified in 
the works of those intellectual giants, Haydn and Handel, 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, besides a host of others. That 
this view of the case is as correct as it is natural, we have a 
strong proof in a small paragraph that appears in another 
portion of our impression of to-day. That paragraph informs 
us that, at Norrképing, a small Swedish town: 


“A musical festival, that lasted two days, was lately given ; 
on the first day, Hiindel’s Messiah, and on the second, Haydn's 
Creation, was performed. On both occasions, the audiences were 
so numerous, that St. Hedwig’s Church, in which the perform- 
ances took place, could scarcely accomodate all who desired to 
obtain admission. 


What was it that thus attracted the crowds to a small 
Swedish town, or rather village? Norrképing possesses no 
railroad, so it could not be that. Did the general mass of 
our readers ever hear of Norrképing before? We think we 
may venture to answer: No. But Norrképing had heard 
of Hindel and of Haydn; and it was the same genius—the 
genius of music—which filled, almost simultaneously, St. 
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Hedwig’s Church, “which could scarcely accommodate all 
those who desired admittance,” the venerable pile at 
Hereford, and. the magnificent Hall of which Birmingham 
may 80 justly boast. 

If, then, we are justified in assuming that it was the object, 
and not the mere facility for attaining that object, which has 
lately attracted such crowds to two provincial cities, what 
becomes of the ot cry that: England is not a musical 
nation, As well affirm that Englishmen have no taste for 
painting, because, with the exception of Hogarth and one or 
two others, we could boast of no native artists before the 
time of Sir Joshua Reynolds—and now to what a list of 
illustrious names can we point! Or, to go farther back, it 
might have been asserted, with equal justice, in the time of 
good Queen Bess, that the English would never produce 
broadcloths worth anything, because they had learnt the art 
of manufacturing them from the Flemings, to whom the 
virgin, but rather masculine-minded, sovereign had, with her 
keen perceptive glance as to the results, offered an asylum, 
We say fearlessly that the English are a musical nation, and 
the popularity of these periodical festivals, which, instead of 
diminishing, goes on steadily increasing, would be alone 
sufficient to prove the fact. We own that we are indebted 
for much of our progress in this most beautiful of arts to 
foreigners—to such foreigners as Mendelssohn, Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, and Mozart. But what of that? We never yet 
heard that the telescope was discovered by a native of Great 
Britain or Ireland, and yet such namesas Newton, Herrschel, 
Brewster, and Airey, are respected by us, and the world 
generally, as those of great astronomers. 

But to return to the Festivals. Who that has ever been 
present at one can have failed to remark the profound de- 
votional feeling, the sentiment almost of awe, which com- 
pletely overcomes and holds captive the audience, as the 
mighty strains of Hlijah, St. Paul, or the Creation, peal forth 
from the majestic organ, or rise heavenward from the lips of 
the singers, and the hearts of all those that listen to them ? 
Who that has witnessed such a scene, has not felt that 
Festivals might, perhaps, often replace laws, and a score 
of Mendelssohn, or any other great master, prove more 
effective for good than a statute in Blackstone? And might 
not this be done, were the People, properly so called, to be 
more constant attendants at meetings of this description ? 
We know, however, that just as a man must bave a pre- 
paratory course of training before he can appreciate the im- 
mortal works of Shakespere or Shelley, he cannot value the 
beauties of Haydn or Bach, unless he have some know- 
ledge of the divine art of which they were such glorious 
exponents, Let us, therefore, do all we can to encourage the 
various musical societies, and young men’s bands —even 
though the instruments in the latter be only the rather noisy 
drum and shrill-toned fife, as at Hull—that are springing up 
in all parts of the country. When young men are engaged 
in the study of music, they cannot be concerned in the per- 
petration of crime, and a taste for the former is a certain 
indication of a distaste for the latter. Let not our idea be 
thought Utopian. We do not suppose that we shall be 
able to abolish the criminal courts, but we think we 
might effect a diminution in the numbers of unhappy 
wretches arraigned in them—we firmly believe, in fact, that 
music can do this. Music is not a mere means of passing an 
idle hour; it is, if properly employed, a great moral engine. 
an only ones put faith in this notion, and we shall see 

it may truly be said of music, as of truth, magna est et 
preevalebit r 








THE FESTIVALS OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
(From the Gloucestershire Chronicle of 1853.) 

The accounts of our late successful Festival have now been 
finally made up, and the results are as gratifying as the most 
sanguine had anticipated, the Festival not only having cleared 
itself without a call upon the stewards, but actually realised 
a surplus (after paying all expenses) to be applied for the 
benefit of the charity for the relief of clergymen’s. widows 
and orphans, in support of which these Festivals were instituted. 
The auditors of the accounts, W. P. Price, Esq., M.P., and the 
Rev. B. S. Claxson, D.D., presented their report to the stewards 
at a meeting held in the Chapter Room of the Cathedral. It 
a from the report that the net receipts amounted to 
3431. 188. 6d., and that after paying the expenses, which 
exceeded those of the Festival in 1850 (when a deficit of 1310. 
oceurred) by 237/. 8. 6d., a surplus of 68/. 2s. 8d. remained, 
which it was unanimously agreed, on the proposition of Thomas 
Turner, Esq, seconded by the Rev. T. Evans, D.D., should be in- 
vested in the funds in the names of the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloucester, with the sums formerly obtained in like manner, the 
dividends from which are annually added to the collections 
made in each diocese for the benefit of the recipients of the 
charity connected with these ancient Festivals. e collection 
at the late Festival for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the clergy in the three dioceses amounted to 917/. 13s. 6d., 
including 60/. from the Worcester fund, 16/, 5s. 8d. from the 
Gloucester fund, and donations of 20/. each from the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the Right Hon. Lord Leigh, and 
Lord de Saumarez, &c., &c. 

The following return of the receipts exclusively for this charity, 
made at these Festivals for the twenty years previous to the 
meeting in 1853, shows how greatly the admirable institution of 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Charity has been benefitted. 

Hr GLOUCESTER. WoRCESTER. 


1831. £634 410 ... 1832. £80611 8 .., 1833. £98118 7 
1834. 67611 O ... 1835. 6601110 .,. 1836. 828 6 0 
1837. 818 1 2 1838. 70416 5 ... 1839. 950 3 6 
1840. 1061 2 1 .., 1841. 64218 6 .,. 1842. 1061 1 0 
1843. 90113 0 .., 1844. 64817 0 ... 1845. 850 3 0 
1846. 81218 2 1847, 686 211 ,.. 1848. 969 0 0 
1849, 833 14 0 1850. 864 6 O ... 1851. 884 0 0 
1852. 867 0 0 1853." 917 13 6 


The following gentlemen have consented to act as stewards in 
1856, viz:—Sir MH. Crawley Boevey, Esq., Bart., T. Gambier 
Parry, Esq., W. P. Price, Esq., M-P., James Ackers, Esq., John 
Wallington, Esq., Charles Bathurst, Esq. R. F. Onslow, Esq., 
W. Capel, Esq., G. H. Bengough, Esq., R. Pavin Davies, Esq., 
W. H. H. Hartley, Esq., Charles J. Monk, Esq., Richard Potter, 
Esq., Thomas Turner, Esq., J. Whittuck Whittuck, Esq. the 
Rev. Sir W. Lionel Darrell, Bart., the Rev. T. Murray Browne, 
Hon. Canon, the Rev. F. T. J. Bayly, the Rev. T. M. Sherwood, 

the Rev. E. Houlditch, and the Rev. Mr. Hasluck, twelve of 
whom, with Thomas Holt, Esq., treasurer, and Mr. J. H. Brown, 

as hon. secretary, have been appointed a permanent committee to 

secure and superintend an efficient mode of conducting the 

future Festivals. The following table shews the financial results 

of the Gloucester Festivals for upwards of half a century :— 





1790, a deficit ... ... £100 1823, deficit ... ... £482 
1796, ditto =... ue (284 1826, ditto .. ... 308 
1799, ditto Pecuoreeamar - |! 1829, ditto coe fs 000g ao 
1802, asurplus... ... 252 1832, ditto idles every. Sa 
1805, deficit ... ... 209 1835, ditto... .. 540 
1808, surplus... ... 27 1838, ditto... «.. 641 
1811, ditto ... ... 23 | 184I,ditto ., ., 1547 
1814, deficit ... ... 428 1844, ditto aus ave 850 
1817, surplus ... ... 94 1847, ditto... 450 
1820, deficit ... ... 183 1850, ditto... .. 132 
1853, surplus... 687. 2s. 8d. 


Thus it will be seen the last surplus has only been exceeded on 
two occasions. It is a mistake to suppose—as the above table 
proves—that there was never but one surplus before 1853 
at Gloucester. It is worthy of remark that on the occasion of 
the late Festival the receipts from the sale of ticketa exceeded 
those of the Festival of 1860 by the sum of 436/. .. 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 547.) 





PART IIL, 


May can only be understood in connection with man gene- 
rally, and with the objects around him; the man of modern 
times separated from this connection necessarily appeared the 
most incomprehensible thing in the world. The restless inward 
discord of such a man, who had created, between his wish and 
his ability, a chaos of torturing notions, driving him to combat, 
and gnaw himself away, and to be incorporeally dissolved in 
Christian death, was not to be explained, as Christianity had 
endeavoured to explain it, so much from the nature of the in- 
dividual man himself, as from the state of confusion to which an 
incomprehensible view of the constitution of society had brought 
that nature. The tormenting notions, which dimmed the view, 
must be reduced to the reality at the bottom of them, and, as 
this reality, the investigator had to recognise the true condition 
of human society. But this condition, in which a thousand 
justifications were nourished by a million acts of unlawfulness, 
and man was separated from man by insurmountable imaginary 
boundaries, realized according to the imaginary idea from which 
they sprang, could not be understood by itself; it was necessary 
that it should be explained by the traditions of History which 
had become laws, by its matter of fact substance, and, lastly, by 
the spirit of the historical events, and the sentiments which they 
had called forth. 

The mass of reported events and actions, accumulated as such 
historical facts before the man-seeking gaze of the investi- 
gator, was so immense, that the exuberant subject-matter of the 
Medieval romance appeared like naked poverty in comparison. 
And yet this mass, which, when examined more closely, extended 
into more and more complicated ramifications, had to be explored 
by the searcher after the reality of human circumstances into its 
very furthest limits, in order, out of its oppressive jumble, to 
discover the only object that would repay such trouble, namely : 
the real undistorted man, according to the truth of his nature. 4 
the presence of the abundance of historical realities, stretching 
far out of sight, each separate investigator was obliged to assign 
limits to his enquiring zeal; he was compelled to detach from a 
larger context, which he could merely hint at, certain moments, 
for the purpose of demonstrating in them with greater accuracy 
a closer connection, without which every historical representa- 
tion generally will remain unintelligible. But, even within the 
narrowest limits, this connection, through which alone any 
historical action is comprehensible, cannot be brought about 
— by the most circumstantial adduction of accessaries, in 
which, again, we can only take any interest whatever when 
they are brought under our view by means of the most 
lively description. From the necessity which he felt for such 
er oe the investigator was again compelled to become a 
poet, but his course of proceeding could only be one diametrically 
opposed to that of the dramatic poet. The latter compresses 
into a shape that can be easily grasped everything around the 
acting personage, in order that the actions of this personage, 
which, again, in conformity with their purport as well as their 
expression, he compresses into a comprehensive principal action, 
may proceed from the essential opinion of the individual, and 
this individuality be brought in it to a conclusion, and from it 
the constitution of man be represented generally according to a 
certain decided direction. 

The romance-poet, on the other hand, has to render the 
actions of the principal historical personage comprehensible 
from the outward necessity of those around him; in order to 
produce upon us the effect of historical truth, he must, above all, 
enable us to understand the character of whatever surrounds 
the personage in question, because on it are founded all the 
demands which decide the individual to act in such and such a 
manner, and no other. In the historical romance we endeavour 
to gain a clear idea of the man, whom, from a purely human 
point of view, we cannot understand, If we well represent to 





ourselves the conduct of an historical man, naked and bare, as a 
purely human one, it must necessarily strike us as most capri- 
cious, unreasonable, aud, at any rate, unnatural, precisely 
because we are not able to justify the sentiments of such con- 
duct from purely human nature. The sentiments of an historical 
personage are, however, only the sentiments of such an indi- 
vidual, in so far as they are transferred to him from a generally 
received view of the constitution of things; this generally re- 
ceived view, which is not a purely human one, valid at all epochs 
and in all places, finding its explanation only in a purely histori- 
cal state of things, which changes in course of time, and is at no 
two epochs the same. But such a state of things and the 
changes to which it is subject, we. can, again, explain to our- 
selves only by following up the whole chain of political oceur- 
rences, which so worked, in their many-membered connection, 
upon some more simple conjunction of historical circumstances, 
that it assumed precisely thas shape—in which it expressed pre- 
cisely these sentiments—as the gerierally received view of things. 
The individual, in whose conduct these sentiments are to be ex- 
pressed, must, therefore, in order to render his sentiments and 
conduct intelligible to us, be reduced to the lowest standard of 
individual freedom: his sentiments, if they are to be explained, 
can be justified only by the sentiments of those around him, 
which, again, can only be rendered evident by actions which 
must the more imperatively fill the whole space of the artistic 
representation, because the surrounding personages, in their 
turn, can only be rendered intelligible to us by the most compli- 
cate ramifications and expansion. 

Thus the romance-poet is obliged to busy himself, almost ex- 
clusively, with the description of accessaries, and, to be intel- 
ligible, must be circumstantial. What the dramatic poet pre- 
supposed, for the intelligence of the accessaries, required from 
the romance-poet the employment of all his powers of pourtrayal ; 
the generally received view of things, on which the dramatic 

oet relied at once, the romance-poet has to develope and esta- 
blish artificially in the course of his representation. The drama, 
therefore, proceeds from within to without, but the romance, 
from without to within. From simple, all-intelligible accessaries, 
the dramatist rises to a richer and richer development of indi- 
viduality, while, out of complex accessaries, rendered intelligible 
only by great labour, the romance poet sinks, exhausted, to the 
description of the individual, who, poor in himself, could not be 
endowed with individuality except by these accessaries. In the 
drama, a sturdy individuality, completely developed out of it- 
self, enriches the accessaries, while, in the romance, the acces- 
saries have to satisfy the hunger of an empty individuality. 
Thus the drama unveils to us the organisation of humanity, 
inasmuch as individuality is displayed as the essence of a 
species; but romance displays the mechanism of history, ac- 
cording to which a species is made the essence of individuality. 
Thus, also, artistic creation in the drama is organic, but, in 
the romance, mechanical, for the drama presents us with the 
man, while the romance explains to us the citizen; the former 
displays the fulness of human nature, while the latter excuses 
the poverty of that quality on the plea of the State: the drama 
consequently fashions from inward necessity, and the romance 
from outward constraint. 

But the romance was not a voluntary but a necessary pro- 
duction of our modern system of development ; it contained the 
honest, artistic expression of conditions of life which could only 
be rendered by its means, and not by the drama. The romance 
aimed at the representation of reality, and its effects were so 

enuine, that, in the presence of this reality, it finally annihilated 
itself as a work of art. 

The romance attained its greatest state of perfection as a form 
of art, when, from the point of view of purely artistic necessity, 
it adopted the course pursued by the myth in the creation of 
types. As the medieval romance compressed manifold pheno- 
mena of foreign nations, climates, and countries into consoli- 
dated, wonderful shapes, the more modern historical romance 
attempted to represent the most varied expressions of the spirit 
of entire epochs of history as manifestations of the essence of a 

articular historical individual, In this, the usual method of 
ooking at history could only second the romance writer, 
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order to arrange the excess of historical facts so that our glance 
may grasp them, we are generally accustomed to pay attention 
only to the most prominent personages, and to regard the spirit 
of the pees as embodied in them. As such personages the his- 
tory of the Chronicles has mostly handed down to us the rule 
from whose will and plans historical enterprises and politica 
measures sprang. The obscure sentiments and contradictory 
mode of conduct of these chiefs, but, above all, the fact that they 
never attained the ends for which they were malring, has, in the 
first place, caused us to misunderstand the spirit of history, by 
supposing that we were compelled to explain the arbitrariness 
in the actions of ruling personages by higher and inscrutable 
influences which guided and predetermined the course and end 
of history. These factors of history appeared to us mere instru- 
ments without a will, or contradicting themselves in their will, 
in the hands of a superhuman and divine power. We laid down 
the ultimate results of history as the reason of its motion, or the 
aim which some higher spirit in it had, from the very beginning, 
striven to attain. According to this view of matters, the ex- 
pounders and exhibitors of history thought themselves also justi- 
ed in deducing the apparently arbitrary actions of the prin- 
cipal ruling historical personages from sentiments in which 
the supposed consciousness of an universal guiding spirit 
was evident, thus disturbing the unconscious necessity of their 
motives for action, and, when they looked upon their actions as 
perfectly justified, first aig naga ecm as completely arbitrary. 
is mode of proceeding, by which the historical actions were 
liable to be altered and distorted by arbitrary combinations, 
merely enabled the romance to produce types, and to raise itself 
as a work of art to a certain height, where it might appear again 
calculated for dramatisation. A great many such historical 
dramas have been produced in the most recent times, and the 
leasure felt in manufacturing history for the benefit of the drama 
1s, even at present, still so great, that our expert historical con- 
jurors of the theatre imagine they have unlocked the secret 
of histo — for the advantage of their manufacture of stage 
plays. ey believe they are the more justified in their pro- 
ceedings, from having succeeded in imposing upon the dramatic 
representation of a historical subject the most complete unity of 
time and place ; they have penetrated into the most inward re- 
cesses of the mechanism of history, and have discovered for its 
heart the prince’s ante-chamber, in which, between breakfast 
and supper, the State and man mutually set eachin order. But 
that this artistic unity is false, as well as this kind of history, 
and that what is untrue can only produce a false effect, has been 
plainly proved by the historical drama of the present day. That 
real history, however, is no subject for the drama, we also know, 
since this historical drama has clearly proved that even the 
romance could only raise itself to its highest attainable height as 
a work of art by sinning against the truth of history. 

From this height, the romance has again descended, in order 
that, seoaneing the purity it aimed at asa work of art, it might 
apply itself to the true representation of historical life. 
e apparent discretionary power in the actions of the prin- 
bg personages of history could only be explained to the honour 
of humanity by the discovery of the soil from which they in- 
voluntarily and necessarily sprang. After thinking it incumbent 
on them first to represent this necessity as floating in the realms 
above, over the principal historical personages, whom it used as 
mere tools, people became convinced both of the artistic and 
poetical unfruitfulness of this view of ba tev thinkers and 
poste now sought the explanatory necessity , in the foun- 

tion of all history. The soil of history is the social nature of 
man ; out of the want experienced by the individual to associate 
with the beings of his own species, for the purpose of obtaining 
in society the greatest appreciation possible for his capabilities, 
springs the whole movement of history. The historical per- 
sonages are the most outward expressions of the inward move- 
ment, of which the social nature of man is the core. The 
nourishing strength of this nature is, however, the individual, 
who can only perity his hankering for happiness, by satisfying 
his yearning for love. From the outward expressions of this 
nature to deduce its inmost core—from the death of the com- 
Pleted fact to go back to the inward life of man’s social 








instinct, from which the fact sprang as full-grown, ripe, and 
pershing fruit—in this was manifested the course of the deve- 
opment of modern times. What the thinker has grasped in con- 
formity with its essential nature, the artist endeavours to repre- 
sent in conformity with its actual appearance, The phenomena 
of society which he, too, recognised as the basis of history, the 
poet endeavoured to place before us in connected manner, which 


might enable him to explain them. As the most distinguishable 
bond of society, he seized upon the usual accom: ents of 
civil life, in order, by describing the circumstances rising 


it, to explain man, who, removed from participation in the out- 
ward manifestations of history, still struck him as presupposing 
these manifestations. But this civil society was—as I have pre- 
viously expressed it—only a precipitate of ‘history, which pressed 
down upon it from above, at least as far as its outward form was 
concerned, Ever since the consolidation of the modern State- 
system, the new vital emotion of the world has entirely begun 
to proceed from civil society ; the living ing energy of political per- 
sonages has become more and more blunted in precisely the 
same proportion that civil society has striven to have its preten- 
sions recognised in the State. But it is precisely by its inward 
want of participation in historical phenomena, and by the lazy, 
uninterested manner in which it looks on, that it manifests the 
pressure with which these phenomena tie it down, and to- 
wards which it assumes a position of obedient aversion. Our 
civil society is no organisation full of life, inasmuch as it is 
influenced from above in its proportions by the retroactive 
outward manifestations of history. The physiognomy of civil 
society is the blunted, distorted physiognomy of history reduced 
to a total absence of all expression: what. history expresses by 
prey movement in the breath age the period, civil scolety renders 
y expansion in 4 i iognomy is, however, the 
para civil mo rat ater a whi a still conceals man from 
the eye that seeks him ; the artistic describer of this society 
could as yet pourtray only the features of the mask but not those 
of the real man, and the truer this description, the more must 
the work of art be deficient in animated power of expression. 

But when this mask was raised, in order that we might seek 
beneath it the unpainted features of human society, the first 
thing that necessarily met the eye was a chaos of ugliness and 
Sormlessness. Only in the garb of history, by which he had been 
brought up, had man, ruined in his true healthy nature, and 
eipaed been able to maintain an ap ce that was bearable 
for the artist. When the garb was taken off, we beheld in him, 
to our horror, a shrivelled-up form that excited our disgust, and no 
longer resembled the real man, such as we had pictured him, out 
of the fulness of his natural constitution, in our thoughts, except in 
the painful look of suffering of the dying man—that look from 
which Christianity sucked its fervid enthusiasm. From this 
spectacle, the longing searcher after art turned away—like 
Schiller—in order to dream of beauty in the realms of thought, or— 
like Géethe—to cover it over with the garb of artistic beauty, as 
well as the latter could be accommodated to the form beneath. 
His romance of Wilhelm Meister was a garb of this description, 
by the aid of which Giethe endeavo to render the sight of 
the reality supportable ; it agreed with the reality of modern 
naked man in so far as he himself was imagined and represented 
striving after artistically beautiful form. 

Up to this period, for the artistic eye, as well as for the glance 
of the historian, the human form had been enveloped in the cos- 
tume of history or the uniform of the State; we might have 
indulged in fantastical flights about the costume, and in disputes 
coneerning the uniform. Poets and thinkers had an immense 
selection of all kinds of shapes before them, under which they 
could, according to their artistic requirements or voluntary 
assumption, picture man, whom they had, as yet, only imagined in 
the garb thrown around him from without. Even Philosophy had 
allowed itself to be misled by this garb, as to the true nature 
of man ; the historical romance writer had been properly—in a 
certain sense—but a designer of costumes, With the uncovering 
of the real shape of modern society, the romance assumed a 


more practical character: the poet could no longer indulge in 
P e beheld, unveiled Fry 


istic flights of fancy, when gil 
the 1 skod reality, which filled the spectator with horror, com- 
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passion, and rage. He had, however, only to represent this 
reality, without endeavouring to delude himself with regard to 
it—he had only to feel pity, for the ae of his rage to step 
out immediately into life. He could still write, as he only 
endeavoured to pourtray the frightful immorality of our society: 
the profound feeling of dissatisfaction, which was necessarily 
produced by his own pourtrayal, drove him, however, out of a 
poetical, contemplative state of comfort, in which he was less 
able to deceive himself any longer, into the reality itself, that he 
might do battle, in it, for the acknowledged real want of human 
society. In its way to practical reality, the composition of the 
romance laid aside more and more its artistic poe ; the unity 
which, as a form of art, was possible for it, had now—in order 
to work by intelligibility—to be broken up into the practical 
multiplicity of the phenomena of the day. An artistic bond 
was impossible where everything was struggling for solution, 
and the restraining bond of the historical State doomed to be 
snapped in twain. Romance writing became journalism ; its 
substance was broken up into political articles ; its art became 
the rhetoric of the hustings, and the breath of its words a sum- 
mons to the people. 


Thus has the art of the poet become politics; no one can 
poetize without being a politician. But never will a politician 
become a poet, except in the very case that he ceases to be a 
politician: but, in a purely political world, not to bea poli- 
tician is equivalent to not existing; whoever now steals away 
from politics only cozens himself out of his own being. The 
poet cannot again appear among us until we have no more 
politics. 

Politics, however, are the secret of our history, and of the 
state of affairs that has arisen therefrom. Napoleon asserted 
this. He said to Githe: “The place of the Fatum of the 
ancient world has been filled by Politics ever since the dominion 
of the Romans.” Let us clearly understand this assertion of the 
penitent of St. Helena. In it is succinctly compressed the 
whole truth of that which we have to comprehend, to gain a 
clear idea both of the substance and form of the drama. 


CuHapter IV. 


The Fatum of the Greeks is the inward necessity of Nature, 
from which the Greek—because he did not understand it—ap- 
pealed for freedom to the arbitrary political State. Our Fatum 
is the arbitrary political State, which delares itself to us as an 
outward necessity for the existence of society, and from which we 
seek for freedom in the necessity of Nature, because we have 
learnt how to understand the latter, and have recognised it as 
the condition of our existence and its forms. 

The necessity of Nature is manifested most strongly and in- 
vincibly in the physical vital instinct of the individual—being 
more unintelligibly and voluntarily visible, however, in the moral 
view of Society, by which the involuntary instinct of the individual 
in the State is finally influenced or judged. The vital instinct of 
the individual is always expressed in a new and direct manner, 
while the essence of society is custom, and its view of things, one 
indirectly brought about. The views of society, immediately it 
» does not completely comprehend the constitution of the indi- 

» vidual, and its own origin from that constitution, are, therefore, 
limiting and obstructive, and become more and more tyrannical 
in precisely the same proportion that the vivifying and renovat- 
ing constitution of the individual struggles, from an involuntary 
impulse, against custom. This impulse, which, when contemplated 
from the point of view of moral custom, he looked upon as 
exercising a disturbing influence, the Greek misunderstood, inas- 
much as he deduced it from a connection in which the acting 
individual was pictured as under an influence that robbed him 
of his freedom of action, according to which he would have 
done what was morally customary. As the individual 
was ruined in the eyes of society, by the deed he committed 
against moral custom, but, with the consciousness of his deed, 
re-entered society again so far as to condemn himself from that 
very consciousness, the act of unconscious sin appeared therefore 
explicable only by a curse, weighing upon him without any crime 
on his part, is curse, which, in the myth, was represented as 





a divine punishment for some original crime, and one attached 
to a particular race until its extinction, is really nothing more 
than the power of involuntariness thus personified in the uncon- 
scious naturally necessary action of the individual, while society, 
on the other hand, appears as the conscious, voluntary element, 
which in truth is to be explained and excused. But it can be 
explained and excused only when its views are also recognised 
as involuntary, and its consciousness as founded upon an erro- 
neous view of the constitution of the individual. 

Let us render these relations clear by means of the so signi- 
ficative myth of Gdipus, 


(Edipus had killed a man, who had irritated him by an insult, 
and finally compelled him to defend himself, In this, public 
opinion saw nothing meriting condemnation, for cases of this 
description were of frequent occurrence, and were to be explained 
by the necessity, intelligible to every one, of repelling an attack. 
Still less, however, was CEdipus guilty of a crime when, as a 
reward for a benefit conferred upon the country, he made the 
widowed queen of it his wife. 

But it was discovered that the person he had killed was not 
only the husband of this queen, but also the father—and, conse- 
quently, the wife he left behind him, the mother—of C&dipus. 

Filial respect for one’s father, love for him, and loving zeal- 
ousness to tend and defend him in old age, were such involuntary 
feelings with man, and on them was founded, with such perfect 
spontaneity, the most material fundamental view of men, bound 
to society precisely by these very feelings, that a deed which 
wounded them most acutely, could not but appear incompre- 
hensible and deserving of condemnation. These feelings were 
so strong and invincible, that even the consideration that the 
father had first attempted the life of his son could not overcome 
them ; in the death of Laios a punishment was, it is true, ac- 
knowledged for his original crime, so that we are in fact careless 
about his destruction ; but this was not sufficient to pacify us in 
any way for the deed of (Edipus, which was still supposed to be 
merely parricide. 

But the public feeling of repugnance attained a greater pitch 
of violence, at the circumstance of (Edipus having married his 
own mother and begotten children by her. In family life, the 
most natural—but the most limited—basis of society, it had been 
proved quite spontaneously, that between parents and children, as 
well as between brothers and sisters themselves, quite a different 
attachment is developed to that manifested in the violent sudden 
excitement of sexual love. In families the natural bond between 
those begetting and those begotten become bonds of custom, and 
only from custom, again, is a natural partiality for one another 
developed among brothers and sisters, The first charm of sexual 
love, however, is derived by youth from an unaccustomed 
individuality, stepping ready-created towards it out of life; 
the power of this charm is so irresistible that it draws 
the member of the family from his accustomed family 
circle, in which he has never met with anything like 
what he now sees, and carries him off into an intercourse with 
something to which he is unaccustomed. Sexual love is the 
agitator that breaks through the narrow boundaries of family, 
in order to widen the latter into more extensive human society. 
The view of the constitution of family love and its opposite, sexual 
love, is, therefore, involuntary, and borrowed from the nature of 
the thing itself; it is founded on experience and custom, and is 
consequently strong, and seizes upon us with feelings that are 
invincible. . 

(Edipus marrying his mother, and begetting children by her, is 
something which fills us with horror and disgust, because it 
wounds most implacably our customary relations to our mother, 
and the views derived from those relations. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Lrvgrpoor.—During the recess the Concert Hall, Nelson Street, has 
been entirely re-decorated, and many Bg pry and useful alterations 
made in its approaches and fittings up. It will now hold 3000 persons 
comfortably. It will re-open on the 3rd of September, when Mr. Henry 
Russell will appear, 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—There was a 
good house at the Theatre Royal on the third night of the series of 
six operas given by the Covent Garden Company, on Wednesday 
the 22nd. J/ Barbiere was performed entire, and the second act 
of La Muette, both in admirable style. Mad. Viardot-Garcia’s 
Rosina must be seen and heard, it can scarcely be adequately de- 
scribed ; it is inimitable in its way. J/ Barbiere is the Italian 
opera that has most frequently been given before in Manchester, 
yet never was a Rosina seen or heard here like Mad. Viardot- 
Garcia’s, Her Spanish ballad in the music lesson was encored 
most raul, when: she gave another, The favourite trio, 
“Zitti, Zitti,” was encored. We were somewhat surprised to 
see Tagliafico give place to Graziani in the part of the Barber, 
the former having been so successful in it here last year. 
Graziani, however, had more of the vis comica in him than we 
gave him credit for, and made a more mercurial Figaro than we 
thought he could have done; whilst Tagliafico in Don Basilio 
would have provoked a Stoic’s smile. His make-up was perfect, 
and his singing artistic, as it always is. Polonini’s “ Dottore” 
was also very good; but why did he leave out the song, “ E un 
Dottore?” Gardoni was graceful and charming as Il Conte 
Almaviva, giving the music with much sweetness, and acting 
the part most spiritedly. The act from La Muette served to 
introduce Tamberlik in one of his great parts; his singing 
in it was excellent. Auber’s spirit-stirring music just 
suiting his energetic, manly style. The Barcarole, and the 
duet about liberty, with Tagliafico, produced a_ great 
effect,, the latter being encored. The choruses in both 
operas were well given. Both overtures and the whole of the 

accompaniments were also admirably rendered by the orchestra, 
whilst Mr. Harris must not be overlooked for his effective stage- 
management. On Thursday the 23rd, we had the fullest house 
of the series, the pit and both galleries being quite full, and the 
dress-circle nearly so. The attraction was Verdi’s opera, J/ 
Trovatore. The principals were pretty much the same as in 
London, except that Mad. Bosio was the Leonora, in 
lieu of Mad. Jenny Ney—and Polonini, Ferrando, in place of 
Tagliafico. Graziani was Tl Conte Luna, Tamberlik, Manrico— 
whilst, last not least, Mad. Viardot-Garcia was the gipsy 
Azucena. The dresses and appointments of the chorus were 
splendid, and the dramatic scenes most effectively arranged. 
The opera was so successful that, at the close of the third act, Mr. 

arris came before the curtain to say that J/ Trovatore 
would be repeated the following night in lieu of Zrnani. The 
great baritone song for the Count, with its lovely melody, “Il 
balen del suo sorriso,” was so splendidly given by Graziani as to 
raise the audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and was 
rapturously encored. Tamberlik was greatly applauded. His 
scene in the b goog with his supposed gipsy mother, and both his 
songs behind the scenes, were very fine. Friday, we heard J/ 
Trovatore for the second time, Mdlle. Marai taking Leonora in 
place of Mad. Bosio, and very well she acquitted herself of the 
arduous task, coming successfully out of the ordeal. Tam- 
berlik was more steady in his tones than on the first night, and 
we liked him all the better for it. Viardot Garcia, by her acting 
alone, was — the life and soul of the piece. After the close 
of the second performance of //7 T'rovatore, on Friday night, the 
curtain rose and Gardoni made his appearance in the last scene 
of Lucia di Lammermoor, in which he gave the long recitative 
and the touching “ Fra poco,” with great feeling and expression. 
Polonini as Raimondo, and the chorus, assisted in giving effect to 
the scene. Gardoni was recalled at the fall of the curtain. The 
house was much thinner than on Thursday. Saturday was a 
good house again to hear Don Giovanni, but I was not present. 
No sooner has one Italian flight of opera-birds taken wing than 
another is announced for Monday next, consisting of Grisi, 
Didiée, Gassier, Mario, Lorini, and Gassier’s caro sposo. On 
Monday they will give Semiramide; Tuesday, La Sonnambula; 
Wednesday, Vorma; Thursday, J/ Barbiere, with a scene from 
Les Huguenots; Friday, Don Pasquale; and Saturday, Lucrezia 
Borgia. Nothing is said about chorus. We hope to report on 
most of the performances. It will be a very attractive party, 


has never appeared in opera in Manchester at all, and Grisi not 
for fifteen or sixteen years. Signor and Madame Gassier were 
new to Manchester until they appeared at the Concert Hall here 
with Mario and Grisi last night. Still, their fame at Drury 
Lane has reached us, and many are anxious to hear the gifted 
couple. Didiée and Lorini are also both new to Manchester. 
May they have a successful week, as on the success of these 
attempts depends whether we are to have a short. annual treat 
of this kind at the close of the Opera season regularly or not. 
Dupizy.—A series of fétes for the benefit of the Dudley 
Mechanics’ Institution has been given in the caverns and 
grounds of the Castle, by the kind permission of the noble pro- 
prietor. The grounds were opened each day at twelve o’clock, 
with the ringing of the church bells, and a procession from the 
Town Hall to the Castle of the committee and friends of the 
Institution, followed by the bands of Messrs. Chance and of the 
Worcestershire Militia, who played with great animation. The 
performances commenced with selections from Acis and Galatea, 
and the Creation, given by the United Choral Societies of Dudley, 
Oldbury, and Wednesbury, consisting of one hundred and thirty 
voices—the principal vocalist being Mrs. Sunderland, who was 
honoured with several encores—a circumstance which must have 
been deemed unnecessary, if the audience had taken into con- 
sideration the voluminous programme submitted for their enter- 
tainment. Of the other vocalists it is only necessary to add that 
all did their best, and all did well. In the afternoon of each day, 
the caverns were brilliantly lighted, and in the evening a display 
of fireworks, and a host of minor amusements, took place. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday the same performance continued, with 
the great addition of the “ renowned Jullien,” whose ificent 
band, in connection with that of the 2nd Life Guards, afforded a 
rich musical treat. There was also a flower show, which at- 
tracted a host of visitors, and brought competitors from all parts 
of the kingdom. On Wednesday there was a much larger at- 
tendance than on the preceding days. Jullien again used his 
magic bdton. A balloon ascent was announced, but did not come 
off, owing to an accident to the balloon. The fireworks and 
illuminations surpassed any before seen at the Castle, and pro- 
duced a scene which baffles description, in the midst of which 
“Partant pour la Syrie” and “ save the Queen,” played by 
the united bands, was a musical treat never before enjoyed in 
Dudley, and was a fitting finale for these magnificent enter- 
tainments. Salvos of cannon were repeatedly fired during this 
performance. ; 

Braprorp.—The oratorio of Elijah, through the praiseworthy 
exertions of Mr. Holt, will be performed at St. George’s Hall, 
on the evening of the 4th of September. The prices of admis- 
sion, extending from 1s, to 5s., are such as will accommodate all 
classes. The vocalists will include Herr Formes, Mrs. Sunder- 
land, Miss Freeman, Miss Senior, and Mr. Inkersall. 

Ctarton.—In the list of subscriptions for an organ proposed 
to be erected in Clayton Church, we remark the sum of £11 1s. 8d. 
“raised” on the day of the collection in the sacred edifice “ by the 
poor of the village ;” and when we remember the scarcity of 
work, and severity of the previous winter, we feel sure such a 
sum could not be raised uader the circumstances by so poor a 
congregation except their hearts were deeply interested in the 
object towards which they subscribed so freely. _ 

KipperMINsTER.—The inauguration of the Music Hall of the 
Public Rooms, and of the new organ just erected, will be cele- 
brated, about the middle of October, by a grand musical festival, 
comprising two morning and one evening performances. It is 
also intended to have a dress ball on the evening of the second 
day of the festival. The committee are actively employed in 
making the necessary arrangements, and are in communication 
with artists of celebrity with a view of rendering the perform- 
ances in every way attractive. The organ has been built by 
Hill and Son, of London. 

Hvutu.—aA musical tournament took place on Monday the 27th 
ult., in the Zoological Gardens, between the bands of fifes and 
drums belonging to various parts of the County. They were: 
1st. the Idle band—2nd. the Sheffield band—3rd. the Bradford 
band—4th. the Woodhouse band—5th. the Shipley band—6th. 





as Mario is a great favourite with the musical public. Mario 


the Beverley band—7th. the Armley band~8th. the Leeds new 
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band—9th. the Leeds Bank band—1l0th. the Holbeck band. 
There were two rounds, each band playing two tunes. At the 
end of the second round one of the committee came forward to 
state that the judges were unable to decide as to the merits of 
the two bands, Nos. 3 and 4, who then played over again. After 
consulting a few minutes, the judges gave their decision, and de- 
clared the first prize of £10 was due to the Leeds Bank band, 
conductor, Glancy ; the second prize of £5 to the Holbeck band, 
conductor, Woodhead ; and the third prize of £2 10s. to the 
Woodhouse band, conductor, Gilson. 

WorcestEr.—The Monday Evening Concerts contfnue to retain the 
favourable impression made on the public, as is evidenced by the aug- 
mented attendance and the reception given to the artists who perform 
thereat, On Monday evening last Mrs. Bull was very warmly encored 
in the song (C. Hay) “The summer bloom hath passed away.” She 
also sang well, with Mr. Thomas, in the duet, “ My suff’rings and sor- 
row” (Lucia di Lammermoor). Chwatal’s quartet, “ Lovely Night,” 
rendered by Mrs. Bull, Messrs. J. Jones, Cooper, and Thomas, occa- 
sioned an imperative recall. Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ When wearied wretches,” 
was alsoencored. The duet and chorus, “ Britons, strike home,” gave 
much satisfaction, particularly the lines— 

“No mercy shall they know 
Who spare not neutral flag, nor wounded foe.” 
The organ solos comprised an introduction and fugue (Hesse), ** Kyrie,” 
and “ Agnus Dei” (Mozart’s Mass, No. 1), and a selection from Verdi’s 
Trovatore. In order to effect certain repairs much needed to the 
entrance of the Music Hall, the committee announce the temporary 
discontinuance of the concerts. 

Leeps.—The annual meeting of the general committee of the Rational 
Recreation Society, was held in the grand jury room at the Court 
House, on Thursday evening. John Hope Shaw, Esq., presided. The 
report was read, and also an abstract of the financial statement of the 
society. The latter showed a deficiency in the income to meet the 
expenditure of upwards of £30, and it was etated that this deficiency 
was caused chiefly by the comparative failure of the cheap concerts. 
After some discussion, curing which the chairman expressed his regret 
that this class of concerts had not succeeded so well as could have been 
desired, it was resolved to endeavour to raise by donations sufficient to 
pay off the balance due against the society, so that the committee may 
be able to commence the new season without any financial encumbrance. 
The question of “Subscription Concerts” was also discussed, and ulti- 
mately the executive committee were instructed to canvass for sub- 
scriptions, in order to ascertain how far they will be justified in carrying 
the scheme into effect, Mr. W. Spark was appointed musical director 
for the ensuing year. 

Dover—(From our own Correspondent).—A concert took place on 
Tuesday evening, at the Lord Warden Hotel, under the auspices of 
Madame Anna Thillon, for the benefit of the Sailors’ Home charity. 
The room was well filled with a fashionable audience. The performers 
were Mad. Anna Thillon, Messrs Farquharson and Herberte, Mrs. 
Andrews (pianoforte), and Miss Badger (concertina), Among the 

vocal pieces, Mr. Herberte gave Hatton’s pretty song, ‘Good bye, 
sweetheart,” and Donizetti’s “Una furtiva lagrimas.” Mr. Farqu- 
harson sung a buffa scena, “ Blue Beard” (Mr. Parry), and “ Largo al 
factotum.” Mad. Thillon was encored, as usual, in the favourite ballad, 
“Minnie.” Mrs, Andrews, a popular provincial pianist, played Heller’s 
solo, “Die Poste,” and a galop of Schulhoff; and Miss Badger gave 
Rode’s air, and a solo on the melody, “ Blue bells of Scotland,” on the 
concertina, ‘There were some choruses, supported, according to the 
bills, by the officers and soldiers of the Swiss Legion. The concert was 
conducted by Mr. Binfield. 


M. Junin at Liverroot.—tIn spite of the unpropitious 
weather, upwards of 6000 persons attended the second and final 
grand military concert and féte given by M. Jullien, at the 
Zoological Gardens, on Thursday, the 23rd ult. The pro- 
gramme included the overture to Masaniello, with which the con- 
cert opened ; Meyerbeer’s “Marche aux Flambeaux,” a novelty 
in Liverpool ; a selection from Rossini’s opera, Le Comte Ory; 
and Campana’s new popular song, “ Dieu et mon Droit.” The 
musical performances terminated with “ Partant pour la Syrie,” 
and “ God save the Queen,” which were given with the aggregate 
power of Jullien’s band, the band of the 2d Life Guards, the 
band of the Royal Lancashire Militia Artillery, and the brass 
band attached to the gardens. Each bar of the National Anthem 
was marked by asalvo of cannon. <A display of fireworks of 
more than usual grandeur succeeded, 








FOREIGN. 


Kuacenrurta (Aug. 4).—Miss Arabella Goddard, the young 
English pianist, has been playing here with great success. Her 
third concert took place, by permission of the Governor, in the 
splendid Salle des Conférences, which was crammed on the 
occasion by the élite of Klagenfurth. The young pianist’s recep- 
tion was quite enthusiastic, and her playing completely justified 
the eulogiums passed upon her by the German and Italian 

ress, 
‘ Bap Gastgin (Aug. 10).—(From a Correspondent.)—Miss 
Arabella Goddard, the English pianist, has arrived here from 
Klagenfurth, where her playing created quite a furore. She 

ave a concert on Thursday last in the Zese Saloon, which was 
filled by a fashionable audience, who were quite delighted with 
her performances. Miss Goddard played, among other morpeaus, 
one of Beethoven’s sonatas for P epg and violin, with M, 
Strauss, a mazurka by Schulhoff, and a duet, on subjects from 
the Huguenots, with M. Strauss. Among the distinguished 
persons present were the Prince and Princess Albrecht of 
Prussia, Archduke Jean and the Countess Meran, the Countess 
Schénbrun, Countess Dantincruch, the Prince of Rohan, the 
Prince of Lippe-Detmold, Prince Czartomitz, Count Pepinster, 
etc., who testified, by frequent applause, their admiration of the 
young artist. Miss Goddard leaves here to-day for Ischl, 
whence she proceeds to Saltzburg. In both places she will give 
concerts. 

Beruin.—Antigone, with Mendelssohn’s music, will be given 
in the Theatre Royal, and not in the Opera-house. The regular 
season will then commence at both houses, According to a re- 

rt current here, Herr Formes, of the Royal Italian Opera, 

ondon, will commence a starring engagement in December, 
Mozart’s Jdomoneo will be performed at the extraordinary re- 

resentation in honour of the King’s birthday, on the 15th Oct. 

err Richard Wagner’s Tannhduser will be the next novelty 
produced.—Herr Mantius, the well-known singer, celebrated the 
25th anniversary of his professional career on the 22nd ult. He 
appeared for the first time on the boards of the Opera-house in 
1830. King Frederick Wilhelm III., having heard him acci- 
dentally, while on a water-party on the Havel, was so pleased 
with his voice that he intimated it was his royal desire that Herr 
Mantius should devote himself to the stage. In accordance with 
the royal commands, Herr Mantius applied himself to the study 
of his future profession, and made his début as Tamino, but was 
so nervous that he could scarcely utter a note. It was not until 
the air, “ Dies Bildniss,” that he recovered from his dismay, but 
his voice then produced such an effect that the audience broke 
out into loud and continued applause, and the success of the new 
aspirant for their favour was assured.—Herr Carl Eckert, Hof- 
capellmeister, has arrived here from Vienna. 

CotoanE.—The new manager, Herr Kahle, is actively employed in 
making preparations for his opening season, which gives promise of 
proving a very satisfactory one to both partiese—public and manager. 

Arx-La-CHAPELLE.—Mdlle. Anna Zerr has appeared most success- 
fully as Lucy in Lucia di Lammermoor. It redounds greatly to the eredit 
of the manager, Herr Greiner, that, within the space of two months, 
thirty different operas were studied, rehearsed, and brought out in a 
most satisfactory manner, by a new company, composed of artists pre- 
viously complete strangers to each other. 

WiesBaDEN.—M. Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has been produced 
with the success that invariably attends it. Herr Rubinstein has given 
a soirée musicale, which was excellently attended. Herr Tichatscheck 
has been performing a series of his principal characters. 

Leipstc.—The concert-room of the Gewandhaus is undergoing a 
course of repairs for the ensuing season. It will be newly painted by 
Herr L. Witter, three new large chandeliers substituted for the four 
smaller ones formerly used, and the whole room partitioned off into 
stalls—improvements which have long been greatly needed. 

Norrxépinc.—A Musical Festival, which lasted two days, was 
lately given in this small Swedish town. On the first day, Hindel’s 
Messiah, and, on the second, Haydn’s Creation, was performed. The 
choruses consisted of one hundred persons. On both occasions the 
audiences were so numerous, that St. Hedwig’s Church, in which the 
performances took place, could scarcely accommodate all who desired to 
obtain admittance. 

Hanover.—The operatic season re-commenced on the 15th ult, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSICAL DEGREES. 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Srr,—We have read the letter signed “ Labor et Honor,” and, in our 
endeayour to discover its intention, we have concluded that the design 
of the writer, or writers, was to hit us very hard for having opinions of 
our own; we have,’ however, found the hitting materials sufficiently 
soft to hand over to our junior partner, who will pocket them till some 
day when his drum-sticks may need fresh wadding, and then, perhaps, 
a use may be found for them. 
You have, however, another correspondent, “ Amphion,” who can 
get on with a letter without calling names, and assigning motives by a 
process of non-sequiturs and misreadings which it would be unfair to 
expect us to waste time in correcting. As this correspondent seems 
satisfied with the light in which “ ‘Justitia,’ (in the previous number) 
has set before the public the requirements of each of our Universities 
for the degree of Bachelor in Music,” we only ask whether it be a fact 
that “Cambridge will evidently accept an exercise if only one of the 
choruses be written in five parts?” 
Should this prove fallacy, and not fact, it is just one of those unfair 
treatments of the subject which called forth our opposition; and we 
stand to that opposition, in the firm belief that it has been well founded, 
and not from any obstinate “ opinion that Cambridge alone can furnish 

talented musical graduates.” We are, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
August 27th, 1855, Fire anp Drum. 





To the Editor of The Musical World. 

Srr,—The general tenor of the second letter by Messrs. “ Fife and 
Drum,” which appeared in last Saturday’s Musical World, is certainly 
a most pleasant contiast to the former epistle by the same writers. I 
truly rejoiced to see it, and.read, with much pleasure, the following 
portion: “We, as readily as any one else, can congratulate Oxford 
that its musical degrees will henceforth rise in value, owing to the zeal 
and ability of its present Professor.” It is but an act of justice, I 
think, to give the new Oxford Professor our best wishes on his advent to 
the important position the University has bestowed upon him; and 
much more so on account of the evident intention on his part of ful- 
filling all the obligations of his office in the strictest and most con- 
Scientious manner. 

Probably the next step to requiring the candidate for the degree to 
write an exercise in the presence of the Professor, will be the institution 
of a “ viva-voce” examination. 

All real musicians who seek for a sanction of their attainments by 
either Oxford or Cambridge, will, we feel convinced, regard with plea- 
sure any and all efforts on the part of the Professor of either Univer- 
sity to render the admission of candidates for musical degrees as 
honourable and important an attainment as possible. That such is the 
earnest desire and resolution of the present Oxford Professor we can 
vouch for; and rea/ musicians need not fear the admission of men as 
Oxford musical graduates who are in any way wanting in those requi- 
sites which are essential to the true musician.—I remain, Sir, yours 
respectfully, JUSTITIA, 

August 27th, 1855, 





CHURCH MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—I know it to be your opinion that Church Music should ever be 
progressing ; and, in support of this, you blame those who, at the 
present day, take our glorious old English masters as their exclusive 
models, Methinks, however, that we are by degrees receding to an age 
far removed from the time of the very earliest of owr church composers. 

Tf not, how is is that so many of the clergy are busily engaged in the 
disinterment of the so-called “Gregorian Music,” in patching up the 
same to suit their own (too often) limited ideas of excellence, thereby 
rendering it more ugly than ever; while others are ransacking their 
brains in order to discover the most pedantic manner in which sundry 
ancient Latin hymns may be turned into English, to go hand in hand 
with these uncouth barbarisms? 

Then how is it that they are permitted to introduce this hideous 
concoction of ignorance and bigotry into our Anglican church services, 
to the detriment of all other Church Music ? 

Instead of complaining that catheral organists do not write more, and 
that in better style than did Purcell and Croft, I think you should give 
the clergy to understand, that they would be much better employed in 


something, than in meddling with music and musical affairs, of which 
very few of them know anything. 

They are the men who are averse to improvement. 

The rector of one of the churches where I officiate will have the 
Psalms chanted to “Gregorian tones,” because he “believes that 
Gregory the Great took them from the very tones to which they were 
sung in the temple at Jerusalem.” 

In his opinion, evidently, church music should have remained at the 
same pitch of perfection to which it had arrived in the time of King 
David; and I have no doubt but that (could it be arranged) he would 
prefer the accompaniment of the ram’s-horn and those very curious 
instruments mentioned in the Bible version of the Psalms of David, to 
that of the organ. 

I will now conclude by entreating you to do all in your power to crush 
the “ Gregorianisers,” Believe me, very faithfully yours, 

August 29, 1855. A Youne Oreanist. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sr1z,—In again communicating with you, I must confess my regret 
that so much uncordiality—not to say intemperance of language, should 
have been displayed by certain of your correspondents. As an Oxford 
man, I can speak for many other Oxonians who have the best reasons for 
appreciating, in the highest degree, the splendid abilities and finished 
taste of the gentleman who, in our sister University, holds the same 
dignity as that to which Sir F. G@. Ouseley has recently been elected. 

In the name of all good taste, I would ask, why comparisons should be 
made by persons, who evidently know little, if anything, of the mutual 
feelings of the gentlemen with whose names and offices they deal 
thus freely—why should an invidious comparison be got up where none 
was wished or intended? Is music a “free art?” Granted—then is 
one man to be persecuted because he can write » fugue which another 
man cannot play? Happily, fugue-playing is a matter about which 
neither of our University professors need fear much competition. 

It would seem to me, sir, that the raising of this question is but 
a subsequent irritation as to the professional question. Now, it appears 
to me, tal I trust to lay the full data before you in a subsequent 
letter) that a knowledge of counterpoint, some skill in the canto fermo, 
and a certain steadfast apprenticeship to the science of harmony, were 
what the compilers of the statutes of both universities intended. Framed 
as they were, at an early period, when the “regal,” “ virginal,” and other 
now unheard-of instruments bore a painful comparison to the magni- 
ficent capabilities of our modern organs—still it is clear that the fugue 
style of music was’ held to be the standard of musical composition, the 
test of the composer’s skill in harmony—in fact, the alpha and omega of 
musical leaning. 

That there are difficulties attendant upon a professorship which, from 
its very locality, should take only a classical tone in its direction, we can 
at once pereceive—nor do we wish to hear a Professor of Music called 
to give judgment upon a “grand polka exercise,” by Mr. Smith, 
dedicated to Lady Angelina Something, or a “ notturno” on the celebrated 
ditty of the “Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” Nor do we see how, in the 
higher question of operatic performances, a Professor of Music can be of 
much avail. Neither Verdi nor Meyerbeer would probably trouble 
themselves about whether our universities, professors and all, were in 
flames or not; and as to our English operatic authors, the theatres they 
have to appeal to, bad as they are, are better, in a paying seuse, than 
the far-famed Sheldonian. . 

It is simply an educational question. We do not want a genius! 
There is one fine organ in Oxford, the new one at Magdalen, a couple of 
others built on a false principle, and utterly unfit for the buildings in 
which they—are lost. There is a general taste for music, kept up more 
especially at the Madrigal Society; there are two or three splendid college ° 
chapels, sans organs, sans choristers, sans everything! There are a host 
of well-intentioned and liberal enthusiasts in the musical cause, and none 
among them is more sensible of their difficulties, or more earnest to 
amend them, than the one, who, as the most distinguished amateur, has 
amidst his other honourable distinctions, so fairly won the gown of 
Professor. Apologising to you for the length of this letter, I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, KEPATAO@ON. 





M. Tuatserc.—According to letters from Rio Janeiro, we 
learn that the above celebrated pianist arrived there on the 
morning of the 10th July. Deputations from all the musical 
and dramatic societies in the city came and paid their respects 
to him before he disembarked, and accompanied him on shore. 
Up to the time of the departure of the vessel with the mail, 





attending to their pastoral duties, of which probably most of them know 


M. Thalberg had not played in public, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





VERDI'S IL TROVATORE. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST EDITIONS. 


ITALIAN WORDS. 
The entire Opera, in the original keys, unabridged (in a handsome volume), 21s. 


THE PRINCIPAL SONGS: 


Ah si ben mio (sung by pears oe 
Di quella pira (ditto) oe 

Ah che la morte (ditto) ee 

Stride la vampa (sung by Viardot) 

Deserto sulla terra (sung by Tamberlii) 

Tacea la —S ng by Bosio) ° 
Ti Balen (sung by Graziani) . 

Si la Stanchezza (sung by Viardot and Tamberlik) 


*,* All the detached pieces may be had in the original eave, 


ENCLISH WORDS. 


Night Dews are falling (Si la Stanchezza) werd 
Peace to thy Spirit (ditto) Duet He 


BO ee et pt 
coocooco™ 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
The whole of the favourite Airs arranged by Nordmann, in 2 books, 2s. each, 
or, complete, price 4s. (one-third the price of other editions). 
SHORT PIECES, 
Nordmann—Si la Stanchezza ee ° 
a Di = pira ee ee 
: Il Balen 
Ah che | la morte and the Miserere 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


The whole of the favourite Airs arranged by Nordmann, in 2 books, 4s, each, or, 
Qcomplete, as. in cloth (half the price of other editions). 


SHORT DUETS. 


ve Gach 


Nordmann—Il Balen .. oe 
” Si la Stanchezza 


BOOSEY & SONS, *, Holles- obisiads 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


oe 





1, The Chase Polka, Kroswitchz 0 
2. Jenny !'Hirondelle Polka, Lachner | oe ee ee oe eo 6 
3, Ethel Newcome Valse, Laurent .. oe els ree = +“ ee 0 
4. Fenella Valse, Tinney 0 
The above Dances enn arranged for Military, "Brass, ‘and Stringed Bands, are 
performed in every part of the country. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


EW SONGS by L. Gorpic1an1.—Just Published, 

FIRENZE, a New Album, dedicated to the Empress of the French, contain. 
ing the following three oom and two duets. Price 9. each, or complete, price 
7s. :—1. L’Infermita, Canto — Toscana; 2. La Stella D’Amore, Romanza; 
8. Desiderio, Canto Popolare Toscana; 4. Innocenti, Notturnina, a Due Voci; 
5. Un Pensiero Disgustoso, Duetto. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








PE WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST, Barcarolle, 
Composed by Campana. Sung by Anna Thillon. 


fn winds are hush’d to 
weary flow’rs are sleep’ 
And in the: ky the stars bright watch 
n the breast of Ocean, 


e thoon’s soft beams are playing, 
While steals upon the ear 
The song of the gondolier. 
The stars bright watch, etc. 


Oh, thou fair Queen of Night, 
0 mildly shines above us, 

Guide with thy entle light 

To those who love us; 
How swect when all is glowing, 
In tranquil beauty round us, 
To share the calm and bliss 
Of such an hour as this. 

How sweet, with those, etc. 


Price 2s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





TO THE PROFESSION. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST 
POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
IS WELL SUITED FOR TUITION. 


Each Piece is of a moderate length, and ca mM being acquired 
by the Pupil in a single 





. Minuet and Trio (Mozart’s Symphony in E a. 
Madame Oury... “e wis vs 

. Mi Manca la Voce—G, A. Gabiabine dee ose 

. Il Balen—Nordmann 

. True Liebe (V olkslied) —Gollmick 

A te O cara—G. A. Osborne 

La Gassier Valse—Oury... 

. Di quella pira—Nordmann ia 

. Minuet in Rigoletto—W. H. Holmes ... 

. Corinne (Nocturne)—Brissac 

. Wanderlied—(V olkslied)—Gollmick 

. D’un pensiero—G. A. Osborne ... 

. La Donna é Mobile—ditto 

. Si la Stanchezza—Nordmann 

. Ernani Fantaisie—Wallace 

. La Danse des Fées—Nordmann 

. Doux Souvenir Romance—Mayer 

. Liébe und Gluck (Volkslied)—Gollmick 

. Rheinweinlied (ditto) Ditto 

. La Sonnambula Fantaisie—G. A. Osborne 

. La Donna e Mobile—Nordmann 

. Good Night, Farewell—Osborne 

. Border Strains—W. H. Holmes 

. Leonie, Nocturne—Brissac 

. The Nun’s Prayer—Nordmann 

. Partant pour la Syrie—Oury 

. Rigoletto Galop—Nordmann 

. Greek Pirates’ Chorus—Ditto 

. Europa Galop—Gollmick 

. Le Retour du Zephyr—Marschan 

. Ghost Scene—Nordmann os 

. Aénnchen von Tharau—(V olkslied)—Gollmick.. 

. Der Gute Kamerade— _— (Ditto) (Ditto)... 

. Chimes of England—Holmes _. 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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